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WHY WRITERS COME TO ME FOR HELP 


make no extravagant offers, have no tricky 
selling schemes, will not undertake what cannot 


be done. I return the fees of writers who ob- 
iously haven't the capacity to learn. 
I seek clients who are intelligent enough to know 


that they will receive no help of any value from 


their inferior: 


+ 


it known that I specialize in beginners, 
problems and the markets they can reach 
sasily. I train them and turn them over to 
who give no criticism for fees, charge only 
mission on sales and do not advertise. I do 
not handle the work of established writers for 
advertising purposes. I am a _ teacher, critic, 
counselor for writers and charge for my time 
I encourage the writer to produce the best, not the 
cheapest work he is capable of. I specialize in 
careers 
This is my story. Uzzell-trained authors today are 
appearing in the whole range of our magazines, 
publishing novels, producing plays, writing for 
radio audiences (several sales by beginners this 
month, one for $450 to WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, another to NATION'S BUSINESS for 
$100). If you wish to learn whether you have a 
chance to be one of them, write me and say so 
Ask for my two small pamphlets, HOW I WORK 
WITH WRITERS and LITERARY SERVICES. They 
are free and they give you full particulars 
If you wish to send a manuscript by way of in- 
troduction, the fees are 


AGENCY REPORT FULL CRITICISM 
(5,000 words or less) 
$3 $5 
(5,000 to 20,000 words) 
$3 plus 50c for each 1,000 $5 plus $1 for each 1,000 
words over 5,000 words over 5,000 


two months’! issue a personally conducted bulletin 


PENCIL: Student gossip, market notes, instructio 


r little sheet One dollar a 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK CITY 


Former Fiction Editor, COLLIER’S, author of NARRATIVE 
TECHNIQUE (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) and of stories in 
SATEVEPOST, COLLIER’S, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 
etc. Instructor, with Harlan Logan, Editor and Publisher of 
SCRIBNER’S, of the largest fiction class in New York at New 
York University 
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PLOTKEY 


SCORES NEW TRIUMPH 


WHAT THE NEW AND 
GREATER PLOTKEY 
NOW INCLUDES 


PLOTKEY—the magic plotbuilder, most versatile, re- 
sourceful, dependable builder and creator of plots ever 
devised, which includes the matchless plot pattern of 
HUMANIZED CHARACTERS, COMPELLING MOTI- 
VATION, INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL FRUSTRA- 
TION, DRAMATIC CONFLICT. 


AND THE GREAT NEW ADDITION — PLOTKEY 
MAGNIFIED—a complete new edition of supplementary 
aids, projecting the fundamental principles of character 
building and dramatic story creation to dimensions never 
before reached or undertaken by any writing aid. 

A diagnosis, expansion and key to MOTIVATION wtih 
places fiction writing upon a complete new plane. 

A character key, printed in two colors, treating heroic 
and villainous traits in a brief psychological analysis never 
before made available to writers. . . . A complete new and 
far-reaching chart for mystery-detective writers. . . . A 
step by step account of the writing and sale of a PLOT- 
KEY plotted story. And in the same volume: 


SLANTING AND SELLING—the greatest instruction 
of its kind ever written. In this masterful treatise on the 
problem of writing the kind of stories that editors want 
and will buy, made possible ONLY through the ingenious 
application and flexible use of PLOTKEY—the only plot- 
builder ever created offering such utility, is given the ONE 
OPEN ROAD to writing the kind of stories that will sell. 
It will insure any writer of average ability — success, 
who follows its simple instructions. This aid, alone, - 
worth many, many times the small price of PLOTKE 


BUILDING THE STORY—termed by high authority, a 
short story course in itself—gives the key to greater char- 
acter delineation—the true objective in dramatic fiction 
writing— the one method of building strong conflict, in 
addition to a chapter each on the adaptation of PLOTKEY 
to western, adventure, romance, detective, business, sport, 
juvenile and miscellaneous types of stories. 


There it is: PLOTKEY The INCOMPARABLE! 


If you are a professional writer, PLOTKEY can be in- 
valuable to you in: DING UP U WOR 
GIVING IT FRESHNESS AND VITALITY INCREAS- 


on YOUR RS OUTPUT, REACHING NEW 
MARKETS, MEETING EDITORIAL DEADLINES, IN- 
SPIRING CONTINUAL EFFORT. And all this can 
mean: INCREASED WRITING INCOME. Think it over! 


If you are a beginning writer, you will find in PLOT- 
KEY the safest, surest, most inspiring, most understand- 
able plotting and writing aid you have ever seen. Its 
study and use can take. months or years off of vm up- 
ward climb toward a ‘“‘place in the sun.”” PLOTKEY 
— the underlying principles back of fiction creation. 

atter your school, your critic or instructor, YOU 
NEED PLOTKEY and the great aids that go with it. 
SLANTING AND SELLING is the greatest guarantee of 
writing success ever cored new writers. If it’s sales you: 
want, AND MUST HA don’t wait until tomorrow; 
ORDER A CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY TODAY! 


LETTERS LIKE THIS 
DON'T JUST HAPPEN 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
Aug. 9th, 1937 

Mr. John Hamilton Curtis, 

Eagle Rock, California. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: 

The best test of a plot device is use. The same day 
The CURTIS MAGIC? PLOTKEY arrived, I got an edi- 
torial request for an adventure story, so I studied about 
half an hour the booklets of directions and then worked 
out a plot. The story went off in the mail today with 
every likelihood of its remaining. 

After that first trial, I investigated your device more 
thoroughly and am convinced that it is of great value to 
us writers and teachers. 

One of its greatest uses is to break up the usual asso- 
ciation of ideas that pe for trite stories. It certainly 
will foster originalit ro} perly used. 

Your booklet, BUIL ING THE STORY, is a_ short 

story course in itself, while the material in SLANTING 
AND SEL LING is the best along that line I have ever 
seen, and should be sure-fire for any serious writer with 
moderate ability who will make the effort to follow your 


— — 
ou_may gather, I am much pleased with The CUR- 
Tis’ MAGIC PLOTKEY and shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending it. 
Cordially yours, 
WILLIS KNAPP JONES. 


THIS IS OPPORTUNITY 


With every order for PLOTKEY, placed during OCTOBER, 
you are privileged, if you choose, to write a brief letter 
setting forth your writing experience and greatest need 
for help, which will receive the personal attention of and 
prompt reply by the author of PLOTKEY, with ‘‘tailored to 
your individual need"’ sug petines, ny the best — use 
of PLOTKEY. IMAGINE I BEFORE, AND PROB- 
ABLY NEVER AGAIN! PLOTKEY—-TAILORED TO FIT YOUR 
INDIVIDUAL WRITING PROBLEM! 

And now THIS ANNOUNCEMENT! You can also order 
PLOTKEY, during the month of OCTOBER, if you wish, 
upon terms that place this great writing aid within the 
reach of every aspiring writer in the country. PLOTKEY, 
bigger and greater than ever before—world's standard 
plotbuilder—SOLD ON TERMS—DURING OCTOBER! YOUR 
MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED AFTER THREE 
DAYS INSPECTION. 





John pemene Curtis, Box D, Eagle Rock, Calif. 
( ) I herewith quctone $10.00 in full payment of one CUR- 
TIS MAGIC. PL TKEY set, wee full instructions for use, 
including PLC JTREY MAGNIFIED. SL ANTING AND 
SELLING, and BUILDING THE STORY, which you are_to 
send me prepaid. ( ) I ene lose $1.00 upon the above offer 
and will pay the balance C. D. ( ) I enclose $3.00 upon 
the above offer and will pay x lee at_the rate a $1.00 
a week, starting one week after receipt of PLOTKE 


am a professional writer ( ); beginning writer ( 
Terms and letter offer limited to October, 1937. 











NEW WRITERS WIN WITH PLOTKEY 





The Writer’s Digest Cincinnati, 


3 East 12th St., 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 17, 


No. 11. 


Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
Entered as second class matter, April 21, 


Monthly 
1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, 





Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


“T have sold, up to date, nineteen 
features to the Detroit Free Press 
and have been made their corre- 
spondent here,”’ writes Mrs. Leonard 
Sanders of 218 Union St., Milford, 
Mich., on completing the N. I. A. 
course. Her skilful onion of fea- 
ture stories was the reason given by 
the editor for her appointment. 
Mrs. Sanders’ first feature was sold 
less than four months after she en- 
rolled with N. I. A. 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, these so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 





Stop guessing—know where 
you stand 


et a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? he Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those 
who succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 

The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
Training is by the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! 

Thus you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘‘cover’’ them at 
home, on your own time. i 


Why not 


Your work is criticized con- 
structively from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 
The object is to develop your own style, not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the “‘professional touch”’ editors look for. 

Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 
But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. Then mail it today . . 
now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America 


One Park Avenue, New York. 





suceace 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, October. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 
(All correspondence confidential. Nosalesmen will callon yes? 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


| The Forum 


Will the office-boy or somebody settle this 
question for me? Is there a law or anything of 
that nature on photographs? 

Supposing I see a cute youngster playing on 
the beach and sneaking up on the kid I shoot 
her with my little camera. The pix comes out OK 
and I use it to illustrate an article I’m writing 
about children. Now can her parents put up a 
howl if they recognize the picture in the maga- 
zine as that of their very own child? If I had 
their spoken consent would that suffice? Or 
should the kid know about it and get a split 
of the cheque—if any? 

Howarp S. BRADLEY, 
226 Albert Street, 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada. 


Unless you have a model release do not sell 
pictures to an editor, or to an advertising firm. 
Only if the models are so unrecognizable should 
you make an exception. Model releases should 
accompany all pictures. Then, and then only, 
are you on safe ground. The privacy laws get 
tighter every year. And justifiably, too.—Ed. 


Sir: 

We are anxious to get in touch with Carl Ras- 
wan, who contributed the story “A Modern 
Sheik” in the September Esquire magazine. 

All the information we have about Mr. Raswan 
is that he lives somewhere in California. 

We need exceptionally good sport fiction. 

Our immediate need is for Canadian hockey 
stories and basketball stories, but as the seasons 
progress we want stories concerned with these 
other sports: Badminton, baseball, softball, box- 
ing, wrestling, hunting (with guns), riding to 
hounds (preferably Montreal or Toronto set- 
ting), beagling, skiing, soccer, track and field, 
horse racing, lacrosse, rugby, aquaplaning, tennis, 
swimming, diving, motor racing, aeroplane rac- 
ing, etc., etc. We do not want cricket stories. 

Such stories must be in our hands two months 
before the season for the sport starts. They must 
not exceed 3000 words, must be really exceptional 
as to style, treatment and plot, and whenever 
possible should have a Canadian setting. 

We are also particularly keen to get topical 
stories that have some connection with current 
events and stories that tie up with such occasions 
as Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year’s, the King’s Birthday, Dominion Day (July 
1), Victoria Day (May 24), Civic Holiday (first 
Monday in August), etc., etc. Rates vary. 

A. L. Newman, Fiction Editor, 
The Toronto Star Weekly. 


Sir: 
We publish a house organ for the National Ice 
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Too many promising 
writers are accumulating re- 
jection slips instead of edi- 
torial checks because they 
do not know that EACH 
TYPE OF STORY HAS 
ITS OWN DISTINCT 
PATTERN. 


For example, do you 
know the BASIC RE- 
QUIREMENTS of the 
smooth paper short - short 
. of the love pulp 
story? ... the successful de- 
tective story? . 


In other words, do you 
realize that WRITING IS 
A BUSINESS, a profession 
which must be learned, just 
as music and medicine and 


" law are professions which 


must be mastered before 
one can succeed in them? 


I can help you succeed 
with writing just as I have 
helped and am helping other 
promising writers get their 
start and reach success in 
this most fascinating busi- 
ness in the world. I can help 
you find the markets for 
which your own _ back- 
ground, talents and temper- 
ament best fit you, then give 


' the DEFINITE EDITOR- 


eT 
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IAL REQUIREMENTS 
and taboos of your markets 
as the editors with whom I 
| do business every day give 
them to me. I can help you 
by showing you what is 
wrong with your writing, 


} showing you how to fix it. 
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Crystal City, Texas, 

September 4th, 1937. 
Dear Mr. Blassingame: 
You'll never know exactly how much 
the sale of LOVE CANDIDATE meant 
to me. To actually receive a check 
after years jt struggling — well, it is 
something sgl can’t express in 
words. 
I began working with you after taking 
three collaboration courses without 
results. I soon realized that you were 
giving me the most constructive criti- 
cism I had ever received. Then came 
the check. You not only taught me 
more than all the others but have 
helped me earn while learning. I’m 
looking forward to our continued work 
—and to more and more sales. 

Sincerely yours, 
une Broadhurst. 


PROFESSIONAL 








Fremont, Ohio, 


Sept. 7, 1937. 
Dear Blassingame: 
Now that another Fal! season is start- 
ing, I’ve checked on my work for the 
weed year. When you took over the 
andling of my work I wasn’t selling 
over fifty per cent of it and that at 
minimum rates. Your tips on market 
needs, your criticisms of my stories 
enabled me to do better work. An 
you’ve placed that better work of mine 
with better markets at higher rates. 
The combination of a much larger 
percentage of sales at better rates 
means, I see, that I’m one hundred 
per cent better off than I was when I 
was handling my own stories. 
That answers for me the question of 
whether a writer needs a good agent. 
Thanks—and let’s keep going up.” 
ordially, 


Cyril Plunkett. 
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BLASSINGAME CAN HELP YOU 
AS HE IS HELPING OTHERS 


BEGINNER 


IN AUGUST I SOLD 75 
STORIES, ARTICLES, 
SERIALS AND BOOKS— 
OVER 600,000 WORDS— 
FOR MY CLIENTS, 
BOTH BEGINNING AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
WRITERS, TO THE EN- 
TIRE RANGE OF PUB- 
LISHERS. Letters just re- 
ceived from two of my 
writers are shown in the 
center. 


Let me help YOU. Send 
me a manuscript for criti- 
cism. My criticisms average 
1500 words, and will tell 
you about your work IN 
DETAIL. I will give you 
the requirements of the type 
of story you write, tell you 
about your characterization, 
your dialogue, your plot, 
mark up your manuscript to 
point out your errors and 
your good points. And 
wherever possible I will tell 
you how to rewrite your 
story to get a check for it. 


My fees—$3 for scripts to 
2000 words; $5 for 2000 to 
5000 words; $1 per thousand 
thereafter (special fees for 
novels and _ novelettes)— 
will be refunded if the man- 
uscript is salable as itreaches 
me. 


FREE with each first 
criticism or mailed upon re- 
quest and a three - cent 
stamp, my popular booklet, 
SHORT STORY FUNDA- 
MENTALS. It will help 


you to sales! 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score of Literary, Illustrated 


10 East 43rd Street 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing adyertisers. 


and All Fiction Magazines. 


New York City 









WRITER’s DicEst 





in plots 
directly from this handbook, and I seldom write a 
story without consulting it in some phase of the job,” 
reports G. T. Fleming Roberts, referring to 


“I have ‘lifted’ several hundred dollars 


MURDER MANUAL 


Mr. Roberts has sold over a million words of detective 
and mystery fiction, ranging from short shorts to 
novels, under his own name and three other well 
known “‘house”’ names, Murder Manual will help you 
in this lucrative field. Two dollars, postpaid—with 
free copy of our 50c Plot, Clue and Time Chart in 
colors. 


LOCAL COLOR GROUP 


Sea and Navy Story; Dr., Nurse and Hospital; Air 
Story; Theatre; Fire (City and Forest); Oil Fields; 





Railroading; Penn’a. Dutch; Army; Radio (Amateur 
and Broadcasting); North Woods (Trapping, hunting, 
fishing, lumbering.) All this group of local color 


and picturesque speech, postpaid for $1.50, together 
with leading articles on Glamour; The Secondary 
Character in Fiction; Filing Systems for Writers, etc. 


CHARACTER & DIALOGUE 


Portrayal and writing are still best aided by that 
classic, The Said Book. Terse, concise, succinct. 
Full of thoroughly cross-indexed, quick-referenced 
groups of vivid, vital, picture-action said-substitutes. 
$1.50 postpaid. 

All the publications listed above, 
$4.50. Stamp brings literature. 





postpaid, SPECIAL, 


Box 381w, East San 
Diego, California 


WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, 











WEST-COAST WRITERS 
AT LAST YOU GET THE BREAKS! 


KRAFT ENVELOPES: 
9x12 and 9%4x12%, 50 either size or assorted.......... 90c 


Gx9 and nt hag 50 either size or assorted............ 65c 
10 and No 50 either size or yee $ee 100. 80c 
500 ‘sheets Gicnerell Bond—20 Ibs., $1.50; 16 Ib..... $1.10 


All orders postpaid. Remit by amare order. 
Add 10% East (Yes, we mean EAST) of the Rockies. 


WYMAN PUBLISHING CO., SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
lling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
ailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Mimeographing. Quality work since 1932. 
NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street 











Milwaukee, Wis. 











Industry entitled “Commercial Refrigeration With 
Ice.’ This publication is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries and is dis- 
tributed throughout the country to users of com- 
mercial refrigeration. 

We are in the market for short features re- 
garding new installations, unusually attractive in- 
stallations, or unique installations of commercial 
ICE refrigeration equipment. Almost without ex- 
ception, these articles must be accompanied by 
good photographs, preferably 8”’x10” glossy 
prints. Payment for material is at the rate of one 
cent per word and $3.00 for pictures. 

STRATFORD ENRIGHT, 
Wessells Research Bureau, 
5225 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles, California. 





Sir: 

Will you kindly publish a notice in your maga- 
zine that the Petroleum Marketers Journal, a new 
publication with controlled circulation, covering 
the wholesalers of petroleum products and equip- 
ment in the Min-continent area will be in the 
market for articles pertaining to this industry. 

The articles may be technical or pertaining to 
sales methods and may be accompanied by illus- 
trations and not exceed 1500 words in length. 

Publisher agrees to return immediately all un- 
acceptable manuscript. 

H. Carrouu Day, Editor, 
Petroleum Marketers Journal, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
Sir: 

Recently I won an honorable mention in Mark 
Hellinger’s short story contest, which elicited 
some 68,000 mss. Besides that, I have had two 
shorts printed in Weird Tales in the last four 
months. 

The reason I tell you this is to let you know 
that I owe it all to the Dicest. What little I 
know about the construction of stories I have 
gleaned from its pages. I am nineteen. My 
desire, again along with the crowd, is to make 
writing support me. 

As long as you print such splendid articles as 
those by Albert Richard Wetjen and, above all, 





work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well 
results! Try us. 
IF YOU GET 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS > 


assistance, 


write for detailed circular. 


SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 
or tell you why! 








Sell Your Stories and Books! 


DON'T BE A GLUTTON FOR REJECTION SLIPS! 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. 
as selling. 


Get highly recommended, 
criticism, 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
If you want to sell, we can help you! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Let’s get to 
Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring 
editorially recognized market 
revision for placement and 


and 
The fee is very low. 


Send _ us your manuscripts, or 








NEW YORK CITY 
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the incomparable Lester Dent, whose Black Mask 
stories I shall never forget, you have me for a 
customer. 
Harry SIvia, 
513 Tennessee Ave., 
Palestine, Texas. 
Mr. Dent, Mr. Wetjen—without Mr. Sivia’s $2 
it’s going to be a hard winter. How about those 
promised articles, you lugs.—Ed. 





Sir: 

In this Missouri home, the WritTEr’s DicEst 
has already paid for its subscription for several 
years to come. Recently sold an article to an 
electrical magazine, the lead being obtained from 
the DiceEstT. 

More power to the Trade Journal markets. To 
me it represents a financial field I would like to 
enter. Feed the boys and girls the stuff that 
helps them to write from thin air, but remember 
there are a lot of us fellows with little imagina- 


tion, who must depend on what we see and 
hear. Trade Journal markets are the answer. 
Ratpu O. Fritts, 
Amsterdam, Mo. 
Sir: 


Lulu, 529 S. Clark Street, Chicago, a monthly 
humor and joke magazine, is in particularly spec- 
ial need of miscellaneous humorous material that 
is longer and more elaborated, both in wordage 
and idea, than mere jokes and epigrams: material 
that runs all the way from the 200 word length 
of the so-called “skit? ’to 1500 words. 

This material may be ANYTHING that is 
frankly funny, from extended humorous anecdotes 
to rib-tickling burlesque playlets; from satires on 
current conditions—political, economic, or what- 
have-you ?—to funny fiction storiettes; from droll 
articles to miscellaneous pieces that defy defini- 
tion. 2'% cents per word will be paid—on accept- 
ance— up to 1000 words, beyond which length 
the price paid will be $25 flat per contribution. 
(Note: this rate will NOT apply for ordinary 
jokes.). LULU receives jokes and epigrams 
galore ; and also cartoons from established artists. 

It does not, however, receive the longer mis- 
cellaneous humor material—and wants it badly. 
Enough, in short, to pay the best rates in America 
for it. And promptly. 

In sending such material be sure to specifically 
address it “Lulu,” and not Sun Publications, since 
the company also issues two more magazines, and 
the contribution, if not specifically addressed, may 
wrongly become routed to one of the company’s 
publications which does not pay this larger rate— 
with resultant injustice to the submittor. Sex is 
not barred in any of these desired humor pieces, 
nor do they have to conform to ANY fixed type 
of writing or literary product; they must be 
funny, also novel and unique—that’s all! 

Luv. 

The above magazine is edited by Arthur Gon- 
tier, Jr., and owned by Sun Publications. Also 
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International 


service means 


SALES: 


ience backs every submission we make to 


Seven years’ active selling exper- 


editors. Daily personal contacts keep us up 
to the minute on day-to-day market needs in 


book and magazine fields. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: 


is not up to the mark, we tell you how to make 


If your story 


it salable. An editorial staff composed of 
former editors of leading magazines assures 


you of genuine professional help. 


PROMPT SERVICE: 


submissions within fifteen days — at most — 


We report upon all 


after reception. 


MODERATE RATES: $1.00 for manu- 
scripts up to 2000 words, 50 cents per thou- 
sand thereafter. Novelettes and books: 
20 - 30,000 words $10.00; 30 - 40,000 words 
$15.00; 40 - 60,000 words $20.00; over 60,000 
words $25.00. 


Editorial rewriting upon worthwhile 
material on a percentage basis; fees 
refunded from our ten per cent com- 
mission upon sales; no fees after five 
sales; resubmissions free; no courses or 
collaborations to sell. 


Write for full information. 


International 
Publishing Service Co. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 





































$10 MINIMUM 


After a summer of terrific activity—I have found it 
necessary to put my minimum fee for the consider- 
ation of any story back to $10! 

Radio has come to join the movies in Hollywood— 
It’s going to be another great field for the writer! 

If you think you can write for the movies, radio or 
magazines—GET THE TRUTH—and save yourself 
much time and money! 


Don't Be Fooled! 


No honest, intelligent, capable agent can afford to 
read your stories without reading fees! 

I don’t kid anyone along with free reading ‘‘come 
ons” followed up by a flattering report that requests 
a cash fee for revision. 

If a story is good enough for me to offer it for sale 
—lI return your fee! 

If it is not good enough to submit—I tell you why 
—and in detail! Rejection slips from publishers or 
studios don’t tell you WHY! 

If I think your story may have a chance when re- 
vised—I gamble my time and work and creative con- 
tribution with you—during the revision and reshaping 
of that story—and then leave it entirely TO YOU to 
decide—after the work is all done—what percentage 
of the sale check I shall have for my contribution. 
Now that proves I’m on the level! 

That policy has worked out to the complete mutual 
satisfaction of myself and the many capable writers I 
have assisted. They tell me I have also helped them 
with their publication success! 

you want to keep on getting rejection slips from 
magazines and book publishers and studios—with no 
explanation—go ahead! If you want to know WHY 
and get some help—send me your best story. 


TO ESTABLISHED WRITERS 


Maybe you’re marvelous—but if you haven’t sold 
to the movies yet there’s something wrong! 

end me your best story with the regular fee! 
If you’re good—we’ll forget all about reading fees for 
the future! 


Are You “Nuts ? 


Anyone who can write well enough to get published 
and is not trying to collect some of the big movie 
money—is just plain “nuts.” 

If you don’t know the slant—or what they want— 
or how to approach it—I’ll show you! 

If I find you can’t do it—I’ll tell you! No bunk! 


TO UNESTABLISHED WRITERS 


Good originals can be sold in synopsis form to the 
studios—and for more money than any magazine pays 
—but—they must be GOOD stories! This is not a 
“magic gold mine.” You can’t make a fortune just 
wishing! You have to work! 

One thing I guarantee you! I'll tell you the truth 
and that’s worth a hundred times the fees I charge! 

If you show signs of ability—I’ll bring it out. The 
minute you prove yourself capable, I drop all fees for all 
future work with you! 


BUY THE TRUTH! 


Don’t buy flattery— it’s expensive! 

“The Movie Slant’ can be Taught! 

Ask any theatre man about me! 

Real writers say I’m good! 

Why not find out for yourself? 

Consideration fees $10 minimum on any story. Add 
$1 per 1000 words for all over 10,000 words. Novels 
and plays $25, whether published or manuscript. All 
fees returned if story can be offered for sale as re- 
ceived. Sales commission 10%. 


WID GUNNING 


2026 N. Las Palmas, 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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owned by Sun is 10 Story Book, which is edited 
by Harry Stephen Keeler, well liked and famed 
mystery writer. Keeler’s book “after 36 years of 
payment on publication is now paying on accept- 
ance.” Men we’ve passed the corner for sure. 
—Ed. 


Sir: 

Peace Progress, room 212 Garfield Building, Los 
Angeles, California, Mark Kamins, Editor, is is- 
sued monthly; 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a year. 

We want articles on Peace, also humorous arti- 
cles ridiculing war. Not over 1200 words. Pay- 
ment based upon merit. 

We want full length plays on war and peace, 
and also a series of one act plays for radio pre- 
sentation. Mark Kamins. 
Sir: 

I am writing a novel giving the true story of 
politics in this state. What are the libel laws 
against writers? 

Jessie Lawre, 
Houston, Texas. 


There are no specific “libel laws against writers.” 
Libel laws are the same for all. Libel consists of 
WRITTEN MALICIOUS DEFAMATION. Pun- 
ishment consists of a fine if civil suit is brought 
and won; and/or a fine and jail sentence if crim- 
inal suit is brought and won. 

Truth is only a partial defense in a libel suit. 
Truth is never complete defense, and, as a matter 
of fact, is seldom the basis of defense. The 
author’s defense rests on these points: (1) are 
his published statements malicious? (2) do they 
defame the plaintiff? 

A newspaper publisher once courted a school 
teacher in his city, and, failing to win the lady 
became wroth. Sometime later he found out that 
the school teacher had served time in a female 
house of correction whereupon he published an 
editorial in his newspaper asking the voters to oust 
from the schools this former jail-bird; this ex- 
criminal, and ex-enemy of society. The fair 
school teacher, holding tightly to her morals, 
brought libel suit and won. Her defense was that 
the publisher’s intentions were malicious, and 
that he defamed her reputation in that particular 
city. 

The publisher’s defense rested solely on the 
truth of his editorial and was passed over by the 
court and by the jury; in so far as truth has 
nothing to do with malicious intent, or defama- 
tion. 

One may go closer to the line of malice and 
defamation in writing of politicians and other 
elected officials without danger of a suit being 
won. All that clear now, Mr. Lawre?—Ed. 
Sir: 

Both Mrs. Holden and myself enjoy, and find 
inspiration in your splendid magazine—WRITER’S 
DIGEST. : 

I like its marketing features best for my partic- 
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ular needs. Wnriter’s Dicest has made itself 
more valuable to business writers since it adopted 
the monthly marketing letter, outlining editorial 
needs in specific localities. However, I should 
like to see more articles on the Business Writing 
field in your publication. For fourteen years I 
have free lanced in the business publication field. 

I do not know what the maximum annual in- 
come possible in the exclusive field of trade jour- 
nal writing today, but the highest reported was 
by a writer in San Antonio, Texas—Ruel Mc- 
Daniel, whom I met in 1929. He reported hav- 
ing earned $11,000 in eleven months of travel 
from coast to coast in the year 1928. One of my 
colleagues tells me he has to hustle to earn $250 
a month writing for quite a large number of 
minor business publications. 

The point I wish to emphasize here, is that by 
querying editors of better business magazines, such 
as Nation’s Business, Forum, Forbes, American 
Business, etc., the same material which sells for a 
few dollars in a trade journal will frequently sell 
for $100 or more in the better publications. Once 
this goal is achieved, one can go even further. 


A. E. Hoipen, 
Route 1, Angola, Indiana. 





Sir: 
I’ve been to Californi-ay ; 
Where the sun shines every day. 
But I know where the sun shines most— 
The Saturday Evening Post! 
GERMAIN KASTNER, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Among its 41,000 readers, Wrrrer’s Dicest 
includes authors of all sort, manner and descrip- 
tion. There are hobo poets and business journalists, 
war correspondents and rural columnists, powerful 
editors and schoolboys looking for a job, dilettantes 
and dollar-a-minute scenarists, pulpsters and people 
who think transition is for intellectual playboys, 
novelists and comic artists . . . in fact, a generous 
spread of the entire publishing fraternity. 

To the editors of the Dicest nothing is half 
so interesting as the letters our readers write. If 
you are immersed in the desire (or necessity) of 
writing, write us a letter some time telling how 
you feel about some of the problems. 


Sir: 

Just returned from a vacation to find your letter 
asking me what I’ve been doing. 

In first eight months of 1937 my log book 
records 29 stories. That list includes one 45,000- 
word serial. 

Twenty-seven of these stories have sold, includ- 
ing the serial. 

The yarns were purchased by Argosy, Detective 
Fiction Weekly, Detective Story, Black Mask, 
Pocket Detective, Detective Action, and others. 

Of the two failures, one was a 5500-word pulp 
yarn and the other a 2700-word venture into slick 
writing. 


OctToser, 1937 












SELL 


WHAT 


YOU 
WRITE! 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the 


truth 


about your _ talents. 


Can you really write?—or should you give 


up trying? 


For nearly a score of years I 


have been writing and selling to magazines, 


newspapers, and 
syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 
now I am helping 
others — showing 
beginning writers 
how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead to literary 
fame and fortune. 

I CAN HELP 
YOU! Send me 


your stories, books, plays. 
for their sales possibilities. 


sold I'll sell them 
and honestly what 





CHEK-Chart Method 
All sore submitted to 
the AMCE LITERARY 
AGENCY are criticized by 
the exclusive, copyrighted 
CHEK -Chart method. Each 
of the 15 vital. story ele- 


ments is examined separ- 
ately and set forth on the 
CHEK-Chart to show you 


at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
your story. Nothing is neg- 


lected, nothing overlooked. 
A Gotatled SUPPLEMEN- 
TAR REPORT advises 


you wih regard to changes 
and improvements. 

Clear, peaptant, PER- 
SONAL help! 











I will read them 

If they can be 
If not I'll tell you frankly 
is wrong. I'll show you 


clearly and completely what you must do to 


make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. 


I claim only 


experience and the ability to judge your story 


expertly and to criticize 


My fees are low; 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. All work 
is read personally 
by the Managing 
Editor, and reports 
are made promptly. 
This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
A copy of my valu- 
able booklet, “How 
to Sell What You 
Write,” will be 
mailed upon re- 
quest. It’s Free. 


it constructively. 
50c per thousand words 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED 
Novels, historical works, 
ee og stories, travel 


books, bio: aphies, relig- 
ious “a philosophical 
weliiogs, oo = poetry, 
etc. are needed for imme- 
diate publication. Many 
special markets. All manu- 
scripts placed on royalty 
basis, or sold outright. 
Author ays nothing to- 
ward publication. Special 
reading fee on all book- 
lengths only fifteen dol- 
lars! Let me see that book 
today! It may make you 
a fortune tomorrow! 











Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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“OPEN SESAME T0 THE 
CASH MONEY IN THE 
WRITING RACKET,” 


Says the Editor of ESQUIRE about 
Jack Woodford’s famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR 


now in a completely revised and enlarged 
7th edition. It's a quotation from his intro- 
duction in which he reveals how Woodford 
helped him sell his first ten fiction stories at 
a time when he needed money most. You 
may have a copy of this introduction, crammed 
with advice for writers, for the asking. 

TRIAL AND ERROR, in former editions, 
is directly responsible for the making of hun- 
dreds of professional writers. Now, with 
dated material removed, and four new chap- 
ters added, TRIAL AND ERROR has been 
acclaimed by former readers and new read- 
ers. A new chapter on research opens new 
vistas to the writer who may not handle fic- 
tion very well. A new chapter on author's 
economics tells you how you can establish 
yourself in the writing business most solidly, 
where and how to live while doing so. The 
new moving picture chapter has all Hollywood 
talking; and it has a foreword by Hholly- 
wood's foremost producer, who tells exactly 
what your chances are of becoming a movie 
writer. And, in addition to the great amount 
of new material in the book, there is an epi- 
logue written with Woodford's famous frank- 
ness, which tells you what you must do in 
order to make the most money out of writing 
in this age in which we live. 

All the formulas which helped Jack Woodford sell 
over 2,000 stories to leading magazines, and 35 books 
to 5 book publishers, are found in TRIAL AND ERROR. 

There is no increase in the price of the book, 
which remains at $3. We are so certain of what it 
can do for you, that we shall allow you to examine 
it for 5 days at our risk. Use coupon below. 

(We have been deluged with requests from owners 
of previous versions of TRIAL AND ERROR, who 
desire the enlarged edition, to make an allowance on 
their old books. As an accommodation, we shall make 
an adjustment, depending on the condition of your 
book. Five-day refund does not apply on adjustments.) 








Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers, 

P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


Name.... 
Address. 


.. State . 
0 Send C. O. D. 


WRITER’sS DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





This seems to me a fair record, considering that 
two years ago I was marketing nothing. It seems 
so fair, indeed, that I have a secret feeling that 
it is not really so at all. I ask myself what the 
change has been, and what brought about this 
change. If I can answer honestly, I will be doing 
a service to my own future; and to the futures 
of other writers, semi-established or wholly un- 
known. 

I 

Formula? For a long time I believed that there 
existed some formula for the professional pulp 
story. For a shorter time, I fancied that I had 
the recipe in my grasp. What disabused my mind 
of this notion was the discovery that Mr. Frank 
Gruber’s formula (March, ’37, WriTER’s DicEsT) 
included all of mine and some eight other points 
beside. I am afraid there is no one formula; 
there are as many recipes as writers. 

This is dangerous ground. 

Do you see why? It is because a story, any 
good story, is a hopelessly and miraculously com- 
plicated affair. It is a matter of style, characteri- 
zation, plot, emotional mood, and a thousand other 
things. It would be about as possible to assemble 
a passable yarn by coldly combining these elements 
as to assemble a living man by stirring together 
so many chemicals. 

A writer’s formula (fondly regarded as his 
strength) is in reality a confession of weakness. 
It sets forth to his attention those elements in the 
successful story which he does not attend to in the 
natural course of writing. In my own case, the 
formula is a matter of emotion. I call this formula 
the Three M’s: Mystery, Menace, and Motivation. 
It is extremely valuable to me because my output, 
when uncontrolled, tends to lack emotional quality. 
My formula would be worthless to another writer 
who is strong on these values but whose weakness 
may be in the mechanics of plotting, or in style. 

The only really helpful advice is that which 
comes from a skillful analysis of the individual’s 
efforts. Such help, and it must come from one 
who thoroughly knows his business, will simply 
concentrate on your missing elements. From it, 
the writcr has got to evolve his own formula. 


II 


Literary help? For a long time I believed that 
all critics and agents were racketeers. An editor 
who liked my stuff without being able to buy it 
in its state at the time, steered me toward an 
agent-critic. 

There are few professional writers who attempt 
to do without the services of an agent. This is a 
point which has been made again and again, 
and yet there are beginners who cannot bring 
themselves to part with three, five, or ten 
dollars to have a manuscript expertly adjudged. 
I do not know why it is that a story which is worth 
days and weeks of one’s time is nct worth that 
additional expense. 

My own agent first worked to strengthen my 
copy, as I have suggested above. And then pro- 
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ceeded to sell the copy more widely and for 
better prices than I could get alone. 


Iil 

Now, it is widely believed, among my acquaint- 
ances, that I myself am in a racket because I 
write pulp yarns, for which I am paid outrageously 
well. Of course, it is all child’s play. They could 
do as well if they hadn’t certain literary standards, 
etc., etc. 

This is a common attitude. It is shared by 
dilettantes who have one eye fixed on Story, and 
by aspirant pulpsters who would like to become 
professionals so they could winter in Florida, 
say good-bye to the world of bosses and time- 
clocks, and in general enjoy life on a minimum 
of effort. 

If it were so! 

As a matter of fact, it has been one hell of a 
job to turn out the one serial and 26 salable 
short stories in eight months. It has been a great 
deal more difficult than any office job I’ve known. 
I realize this less keenly in retrospect, more 
poignantly now that I face the task of writing the 
next yarn. 

However, there are ways of lightening the labor. 

There is a discipline of mind. The writer must 
be his own taskmaster. He compels himself to 
work, and to work up to a certain standard. 

The activity of the mind is canalized, routinized, 
directed. It would be put to a deal harder labor 
if this were not so. One falls into a habit of 
scheming out plets from trifles, of inventing dia- 
logue at odd moments. 

Everyone who has turned to writing has had 
to make this mental adjustment. Artists, persons 
with whom the integrity of individuality is the 
all in all, are incapable of the metamorphism. 
Max Miller in Shadowland was incapable of it— 
but undoubtedly he enjoyed writing out his un- 
happiness. 

My own discipline is simple enough. I forbid 
myself certain books and the company of persons 
who stimulate me in wrong directions. I plunge— 
with enjoyment—into batches of pulp magazines, 
see a lot of pulp-y movies. These are ways into 
the productive rut of mind. 

This does not mean a cold-blooded perusal of 
magazines to get their “slant.” The thing to 
seek is their climate. Every professional is acclima- 
tized. The content of the magazines testifies to 
this truth. The “climate” is the thing which 
makes all the stories in a particular publication 
alike—in the sense that the stories in Weird Tales 
are alike, and unlike the yarns in Dime Mystery. 
It might be described as the prevailing emotional 
mood. 

But with all the discipline in the world, writing 
is still hard work. 

And then, once you have got into it, it is even 
harder work not to write. One has simply a vile 
taste in the mouth at the end of an unproductive 
day. A week of such days, and you are a likely 
candidate for the psychopathic hospital ! 


OcroserR, 1937 
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AT LAST--- 
WOODFORD'S 
PERSONAL HELP! 


So many writers have requested us to ob- 
tain personal help for them from the author 
of the famous TRIAL AND ERROR, that we 
have prevailed upon Jack Woodford to re- 
arrange his ne be He will now be avail- 
able for personal work with students of 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING on special 


terms. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who 
have learned Woodford's methods appear on 
current publishers’ lists, and on the stands 
every month. An S. S. W. student, now in 
the course, has just sold a first book to Harper's. 

Some years ago Jack Woodford was asked by 
TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas in 
the book at greater length, so that they might be 
used in practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING, a series of assignments, which since its 
beginning has been outstandingly successful in helping 
its students appear in print. THE NEW, ENLARGED 
AND COMPLETELY REVISED SEVENTH EDITION 
OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU FREE 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

On the reputation of TRIAL AND ERROR and 
his other books and stories, Mr. Woodford was re- 
cently summoned to Hollywood where he is now 
a leading motion picture writer. S. S. W. teaches 
you how to put into actual use those story formulas 
and devices which helped Woodford become one 
of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Simple—Easy—Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive 
course in professional writing. It carrics a thirty day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a 
month of our work on your satisfaction. The course 
should take you three months to complete. In addition 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 
That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND 
ERROR goes to you free with the course; if you 
already have the book, we make a special allowance. 
Coupon below brings you details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING O° 
| East 44th Street 

New York, New York 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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QOK Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, "Medicine, Science, World War, 
Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 

I want you to send me a script or two so that Prose (30,000 words and up) ; Short 
I may show you just what I can do to bring you Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 


: A i reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
to the selling point. I need more material for particularly welcome. 


I WANT YOU-- 


To Try My Tested Methods of 
Successful Writing 


aE ee OE 








Sonata yom spey eT On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
My FREE Green Sheet tells all you want to PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph | 
know about my services for writers—my Charge Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney | 
Account service—Insured Marketing—and all Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel | 
3 : Clarence D. Chamberlain, Admiral Robert E. 
the other features I offer. Send in a manuscript Coontz, Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John 

today for complete reading and analysis. Two A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
special bonus certificates are yours merely for Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore 

he edidn Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
8. ten, Mary Ellis Robins, Edna Davis Romig, | 


READING FEE: $1.00 each 5000 words of Judge Henry A. Shute, Annette Davisson Squire, 
manuscript. I’ll refund READING FEES in Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 


full if I feel that script is not worth further Thurston. 

Geevielen I'll refund MARKETING FEES in Submit your own typewritten book MS.—prose 
ap ‘ or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, able 

full if I fail to sell the script after I have ac- artists, punctual printers, and book sales channels. 

cepted it for marketing in my Insured Service. Write first, if you prefer, about your work. 


Start TODAY—tomorrow may find you a 
selling writer ! 
WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
(Literary Broker) 


Box 33, Station E Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Mail addressed to me at Upland, Ind., will also reach me) 


Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. 
364-376 Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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I have known a few editors intimately, and I 
know of the heaps of typescripts which pass over 
their desks daily. A very large percentage of 
these are put aside on the first count of all—they 
are the product of unacclimatized minds, wholly 
unsuited to the publication. There is a smaller 
percentage of duds; these are stories with impos- 
sible flaws, written outside of the “formula.” Our 
writer’s product belongs in the small remainder 
of possible acceptances. 

What can be wrong with a story at this stage? 
It has the plot-type and style desired by the publi- 
cation, and it has no glaring technical fault. The 
writer, so to speak, has aimed his mental camera 
at an acceptable subject and has produced a pic- 
ture which is not a bad one. Yet it may lack 
what the photographer would call “print quality, 
life, snap.” And such a story is but a dim, lack- 
lustre print of what it might have been. Alone 
on the author’s desk, it seemed not so bad. It is 
only when placed beside others that the lack 
shows up. 

The job of the writer is not to let the print get 
away from him until it has that quality, life, snap. 

I do not know exactly how that job is to be 
managed. For one thing, it seems that one does 
know when “development” is complete. The mind 
does not readily produce a finished story. One 
may pull the last page from the machine and 
insert the script in its envelope ; but that night the 
mind will go on working over the story, pulling 
up this and that detail to a greater vigor and 
brightness. This is particularly true of the longer 
length stories. I have jerked myself back from 
sleep, all at once aware that some detail which 
I had meant to explain in the denouement did not 
get into the finished draft at all! And I not even 
consciously thinking of the story! 

It simply is not safe to mail any script until 
one’s mind has definitely given up the thing; 
which it does with such finality that a day or so 
later one can scarcely remember what the blamed 
yarn was about! 

There is another test. A yarn whose tag-line 
does not come happily and completely needs a 
great deal more than a clever tag-line—the fault 
is back in the story, nine times in ten. A tag-line 
generally reiterates some highlight in the story, 
you know; and if this last line falls gloomily, it 
is because the earlier light needs brightening. 
Don’t you know folks whose jokes fall flat because 
at the last they have to go back and emphasize 
some omitted, preliminary circumstance? 


Vv 

I do not know how valuable all this may be to 
others. It took me some time to learn these les- 
sons, and I have had profit out of them. 

I learned that I would not trade this difficult 
and exacting business for any pay-day job that 
ever came along the pike. And I liked that 
job, too. “DaLeE CLARK,” 

Rona Kayser, 
5706 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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BEWARE 


“TATTLETALE 
MARKS” 


HE TELLS EDITORS EVERY 
TIME YOU MAKE A MISTAKE OR 
CHANGE YOUR MIND! 






Busy editors frown on messy 
manuscripts scarred by numerous 
erasures. Eliminate telltale marks 
by using Eaton’s CORRASABLE 
BOND—the miracle paper with 
the time-and-temper-saving sur- 
face from which a word or para- 
graph can be erased with an ordi- 
nary pencil eraser. 

Corrasable Bond is opaque and 
sturdy and can be obtained in any 
weight you prefer. It is used and 
endorsed by many prominent edi- 
tors and authors. 

Mail the coupon for a generous 
sample packet. 


CORRASABLE 
BOND 








Eaton Parer Corp., Pittsfield, Mass, Dept. V2 


Gentlemen: Here is the name of the dealer 
from whom I usually purchase stationery: 


Here is his address___ bee tae 











And here is a dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable. 

Name... - Pe Sa eee 
Street__ : 

City_ 
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LENNIGER CLIENTS GET CHECKS 


Every month I send them thousands of dollars for their magazine 
stories and books. Their work regularly appears in the entire range of 
American magazines, from Saturday Evening Post through every type of 
“pulp.” Many also regularly receive my checks for original and resales 
of their stories to the leading Canadian and British magazines ; frequently 
to other foreign markets. 


For sixteen years I have developed selling writers, Most of them 
came to me as beginners ; received their first sales check from my office. 
Others, who had previously made a few sales, have through my advice, 
market tips and experienced sales management, often doubled or trebled 
their literary income within a few months. And every month more pro- 
fessionals join my clientele through the recommendations of editors or 
of the many leading ‘names’ whose work I handle. 
Clients’ Novels, 


Summer, 1937 


Clients’ Novels, 


Spring, 1937 If you want the individual sponsorship of an agent who is solely 


interested in establishing you as a profitable COMMISSION account, 
send me some of your best manuscripts and write me in detail of your 
literary ambitions and experience. 


TO SELLING WRITERS: If you want an agent 


TO NEW WRITERS: 
with his ear to the 


I’ll honestly appraise your 
work and recommend sal- 


able scripts to editors requesting such copy. If your 
stories are unsalable, I'll tell you exactly why, with 
constructive revision and replot suggestions if they 
can be made salable. Until I sell $1,000 worth of 
your work there’s a reading fee of $3.00 on manu- 
scripts up to 2000 words, and $1.00 for each addi- 
tional thousand. Books: 25-40,000 words, $15.00 ; 
41-60,000 words, $20.00 ; 61-80,000 words, $22.50 ; 
81-100,000 words, $25.00. COMMISSIONS: 10% 
on American, 15% on foreign sales. 


| 


ground who supplies editorial “tips” that mean 
more sales, an agent who will keep you working 
full capacity and really push your work—“talk it 
over’ with me. If you’ve sold $1,000 worth of 
fiction within last year, I'll handle your account on 
straight commission. I don’t ask you to sign a con- 
tract—I suggest a six months trial, and if I don’t 
more than earn my 10% by increasing your sales, 
I expect to lose you. If you’ve sold $500 worth of 
fiction last year, I’ll handle your work at one-half 
reading fee rates. 


Send your manuscripts and let’s get started. Or write for my booklet and market letter—free. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 2it2r22z “een? 
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An Editor Opens His Mail 


By FuLTON OURSLER 
Editor-in-Chief, Liberty Magazine 


IVE times a day a fresh batch of mail 
fk: laid on my desk. To open up the 

letters is an adventure. In one of those 
long white envelopes may be a good sugges- 
tion for a new magazine feature, or perhaps 
a manuscript from a new literary power. The 
piled-up envelopes are like a grab bag; a 
Pandora’s box from which anything may fly 
out. Once I found a 


very well know it. I read your magazine every 
week and the stories in it are rotten. I know the 
stories I write are better than the drivel you put 
in there written by your friends. I know you do 
not even read the stories that I send. 

How long do you think you can go on like this? 
Why won’t you listen to the desparing cry of one 
who has consecrated herself to her art? How 
would you feel if you had had the experience 
that I have had. I have been writing stories for 

one whole year. I have 





Newfoundland sal- 
mon lying in a box 
of cracked ice and 
with a manuscript in 
its open maw. It was 
sent by the late Gen- 
eral Billy Mitchell. 
Out of any one 
hundred letters ac- 
companying manu- 
scripts there are cer- 





LL of us have written letters to editors 

similar to these samples quoted by Mr. 
Oursler. Some of us are so far out of the 
cradle that all the early wails are forgotten. 
If so, there are a few recurrent rich phrases 
in these letters that will bring back year- 
linghood. To those who are now facing what 
appears to be a blank stone wall, the answers 
to these letters may offer pieces of infor- 
mation that may help. 


mailed them to you 
with stamps enclosed 
for return and every 
one of them comes back. 
Why don’t you give me 
a chance? I am ready 
to jump in the lake. 
Yours for the under- 
privileged unknown 
writer. 
JANE SMITH.” 


Now, the answer 
to Jane is Form A, 








tain to be found vari- 

ous types of letters following regular pat- 
terns. For these, we have evolved standard 
answer forms, varied to meet special cases. 
Perhaps the most frequent, the most human, 
and yet the most astigmatic is the letter that 
Chris, my secretary, calls the “first year belly- 
acher.” It generally starts off something like 
this : 


“Dear Editor: 
There is no chance for a new writer in the 
United States no matter how good he is, and you 


which, in spite of in- 
dividual adaptations remains basically, some- 
thing like this: 


“Dear Madam: 

You should not feel discouraged because 
you have worked for a year at story writing 
and failed to sell a story. What you seem to 
overlook is the fact that writing is a profes- 
sion. More than that, to those who are suc- 
cessful, it is an exceedingly well paid profes- 
sion. The income of a moderately successful 
author is generally the equal of, if not larger 
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than, that of a moderately successful physi- 
cian, attorney or dentist, and vastly in excess 
of the income of the average clergyman. 
Naturally in such a well paying profession 
the competition is keen. To be successful one 
must have, in addition to whatever natural 
gifts one may start with, training and great 
skill. 

Consider for a moment the background of 
the average physician. He must study for 
twelve years in preparatory schools. He must 
then have four years of academic training in 
some liberal arts college. Having thus ac- 
quired his B. S, Degree, or some equivalent 
of that degree, he then enters medical school 
for another four years of intensive study—in 
some cases this may run to six or even eight 
years. He is then ready to start an interne- 
ship without pay for two years in a hospital. 
During all this time he has had to be financed 
either by his family or by his own work out- 
side of his study time. At the end of this 
time the student must take a state examina- 
tion in the hope of being allowed to practice 
medicine and if he gets that license he can 
then hang up a shingle and hope that some- 
body comes into his office with a sore thumb. 

That is what a doctor has to do before he 
can start to earn a dollar. Yet you, with one 
year of effort, are complaining because you 
are not able to sell your stories. 

Perhaps you will reply that you have 
studied in high school. If that is so, and you 
mean to be a writer, you should brush up on 
your spelling; misspelled words in a manu- 
script are like soiled fingernails on a girl ap- 
plying for a position. In any case, you have 
not studied enough; your preparation for 
writing is of no more value than your high 
school drawing lessons would be if you meant 
to be a painter, or your singing lessons if you 
wished to become an opera singer. 

The training of a writer is never at an end. 
His cultural resources continue to be en- 
riched; his technical knowledge grows. 
Authorship is one of the most exacting of 
the professions ; to succeed in it requires all 
the old-fashioned copybook virtues, persist- 
ence, determination, industry. You may 
write for five more years, or ten more years 
and not sell anything; you are still not so 
badly off as the student members of other 
professions.” 


That is Form A, and at least once a week 
it goes out to some first year yearner. No re- 
ply has ever come back to me from Form A. 


HEN there is the author who is sure we 
pay no attention to manuscripts—as if 
we could continue in business without them. 
Here is a sample received last week : 
“My dear Mr. Oursler: 


Mr. Rupert Hughes thought my stories good 
and advised me to send them to Liberty. I sent 
three and all were returned. I don’t believe they 
even opened them. I have a good marine story, 
but I am not going to send it to Liberty. 


Sincerely, 


At once I send for the records and this is 
what I find: 





8/25/37 
1 star about 3000 words 
THE MONKEY-HOUSE FEUD 
by 
Mary Jane Doe 

Bill and Jennie find happiness when their 
fathers kill each other—thus ending the long 
standing feud between their families. 


Inexpertly told. Its poor workmanship 
leaves too much to be desired. It is not Lib- 
erty caliber. 

Reader No. 1. 











Now what shall we tell the indignant 
lady? Here is Form C: 


“Dear Madam: 

We read all manuscripts that are submit- 
ted to Liberty. The cost 9f doing so ex- 
ceeds $50,000 a year. We pay this price 
because we are always hoping that we will 
find a great story in the next unopened en- 
velope. It was in that spirit that your story 
was read ; because it was not suitable to our 
needs, it had to be rejected. There is always 
rejoicing when we are able to accept an un- 
solicited manuscript from an unknown 
author; every once in a while it happens. 
Take the case of Robert Ray, for example 
(we always insert here the latest instance). 
At least, Robert Ray is the name he signed 
to the first story he ever wrote. Bob has a 
family and a job, and he wrote his story in 
the evenings after helping his wife clear 
away the dishes. His first story was forty 
thousand words long and he called it Am- 
bush. On July 10, 1937, he put the manu- 
script in an envelope and addressed it to 
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The Editor, Liberty Magazine, New York 
City. Along with the manuscript he sent 
the following letter : 


“Dear Sir: 

The enclosed is the first thing I ever 
attempted to write; which makes my 
nerve in sending it to Liberty a very 
good Grade A Colossal. However, I de- 
cided I might as well place myself defi- 
nitely above the common herd, right at 
the start, by annoying only the best in 
the business. 

Why should I write short stories? 
There’s no particular reason except that 
I want to and could use the money. I 
work in an office and write evenings, so 
it took me about two months to finish 
the enclosed; principally because some 
weeks I got lazy and only worked on it 
two or three evenings. 

I never did complete the eighth grade, 
it being against the expressed wishes of 
the school board, and the nearest I ever 
got to a newspaper office was down in 
the basement of the Times-Herald at 
Port Huron, Michigan, where the route 
boys pick up their bundles. So the more 
I think of it, the less I think of my idea 
that regardless of all this, I can write. 
It’s a kind of an itch someplace between 
my breast bone and the top of my head, 
and the only way I can seem to scratch 
it is on a typewriter. Up to the time I 
got married I relieved the irritation to 
some extent by going off and joining 
somebody’s revolution and shooting guns 
at people I didn’t know. I thought I 
was a regular heller until one of my op- 
ponents with no sense of humor got un- 
expectedly personal, and after that I 
found I had an inclination to dodge 
bullets, which is a poor way to maintain 
one’s health and youthful vigor. 

But let’s not get chummy out here on 
the front porch. 

Yours very truly, 
RoBerT Ray.” 


That first story of Robert Ray was one 
manuscript in three thousand received at our 
offices that week. As with all the other 
2,999 submittals, Robert Ray’s story was 
given one full reading. The first reader liked 
the story. So did the second. So did all 
the rest of them until at last the manuscript 
came to the editor’s desk—and he liked it, 
too, so the story was bought. Ray tele- 


wo 


graphed: “I thought his name was St. Peter 
but now I see his real name is Oursler.” 


N the other side of the ledger, there is 
the practical man who, once in a while, 
writes a letter something like this: 


“Dear Editor : 

Would you be interested in articles de- 
veloped from any of the following sugges- 
tions:” 


And here follows a list of titles of articles 
which the correspondent proposes to write 
together with about twenty-five or fifty words 
additional explanation following each title. 
It is a very simple matter to check through 
and decide if any of these suggestions are 
likely to make successful articles for our 
magazine. I would like to emphasize that 
all letters containing article suggestions come 
directly to me. Never, under any circum- 
stances, is an author encouraged to go ahead 
and write an article unless we are genuinely 
interested and hope that the manuscript will 
be available. If our interest in the sugges- 
tion is tepid, we frankly say so, and advise 
the correspondent that if he does go ahead 
and write the piece, he will be taking a large 
gamble. 

Other times, we find that we already have 
an author working on an article similar to 
the one suggested, in which case, we so in- 
form the correspondent. We receive some 
foolish letters from authors who believe that 
their ideas have been taken and assigned to 
others. Of course, this is not so. In certain 
rare instances, we have paid for suggestions 
and then assigned the topic to some other 
author peculiarly suited to treat it. In every 
case, authors may feel perfectly free to sub- 
mit their suggestions not only to Liberty, 
where I hope they will apply first, but to 
any responsible magazine, with entire con- 
fidence that they will receive fair treatment. 


ARALLELING these welcome letters of 

suggestions for articles, is another familiar 
letter pattern, not so welcome. This type of 
letter reads something like this: 


“Dear Mr. Oursler: 
I have an idea for a novel which I truly believe 
to be the greatest and most sensational idea that 
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has as yet come down the pike. 

I believe that the magazine that takes hold of 
this novel of mine will make history in the pub- 
lishing business. It is so original and so wonder- 
ful that I know it will ring down the pages of 
history. 

Mary, the heroine of the story, who gets the 
jewels, does not know that Jameson, the father of 
the twins, was ever out of Belford in the first 
place. But the aunt, whose goats get into the 
other woman’s pasture, and who is always chasing 
donkeys off the lawn, is determined that the deal 
shall not go through. That is when the bridge 
tears down during the snowstorm, and the missing 
will which disinherits the villian, shows why the 
uncle refused to take the witness stand, that awful 
day in court. Then Mary goes down into the 
shadows and finds there, at the end of the rain- 
bow, a cradle. 

But, this is only part of the story which is out- 
lined so clearly in my mind in letters of fire. 

Will you please write me, by return mail, and 
tell me if you don’t think this is just the kind of a 
thing that you have been looking for for years, 
and please state your best price for my material. 

Yours truly” 

This letter may sound like an exaggeration, 
but it is not; it is merely an atrocious 
example of a type that is wrong in principle. 
Such a letter calls for only a routine reply, of 
course. But there are a great many other let- 
ters not so involved, which do outline the 
synopsis of a fiction story. The authors want 
approval on the plot before going ahead. 
Anyone really acquainted with the first prin- 
ciples of story telling, knows that there is no 
such thing as an original plot, and that no 
one can estimate the qualities of a story by 
looking at a synopsis anymore than one can 
realize the beauty that once was woman by 
examining a skeleton. The plot of a story 
is only a framework on which life and beauty 
grow. 

Then there is the letter that reads: 

“My dear kind hearted Editor: 

I know how busy you are, but won’t you please 
please make an exception in this one eensy weensy 
little case and read my story with your very own 
eyes. 

I am so anxious to succeed as a writer. My 
friends all tell me I have talent. In high school 
my compositions were praised by all the teachers 
and a great career was predicted for me. Now, 
I am in great trouble. My mother is at death’s 
door and needs money for an operation. The 
mortgage is about to be foreclosed on our house. 
So the whole world seems to have settled on my 
own little shoulders. If I can just use my God- 
given talents and sell some stories, all of our dark 
dark nights will be turned to clear and shining days. 

I am willing to work, Mr. Editor, oh so so hard. 


I don’t mind revising a story over and over again, 
if you only point out to me where I have failed. 
So won’t you please please read my story and tell 
me what is wrong with it. To date 37 editors 
have rejected it. I shall watch for the postman 
three times a day until I hear from you. 

I think your magazine is great and you are a 
wonderful editor. 

Faithfully” 

Now that one is an exaggeration only in 
the sense that not all its phrases occurred in 
the same letter. It represents a frequent letter 
type. 

Obviously, such beginners have no real- 
istic conception at all of the actual opera- 
tions of a magazine office. Never, under any 
circumstances, can an editorial staff func- 
tion as a literary correspondence school. Like 
so many others, the correspondent fails to 
realize that writing is a profession. She would 
not expect a judge to stop his work on the 
bench to teach her how to be a lawyer. She 
has no practical understanding of the com- 
plexity and difficulty of the work she wishes 
to do. Out of her perhaps genuine poverty 
and distress, she wants free tuition and per- 
sonal coaching. She would probably resent 
the suggestion that she take alms, but she 
sees no disgrace in asking free instruction in 
writing. This may sound harsh, but if so, it 
is only because it seems so impossible to im- 
press some beginners with the realities of the 
situation. 

There are some offices, I know, where re- 
jection slips are issued with blanks containing 
specific criticisms which can be checked off 
to show™the author where the work was 
found wanting. I do not believe that such 
advice is worth much, nor do I consider it 
advisable unless it is done with the belief 
that the story can be revised and made ac- 
ceptable. In such cases, it is well worth the 
editor’s time to write as long a letter of per- 
sonal counsel as may be needed. This is fre- 
quently done as was the case with Mr. Will- 
iam Barrett, to which the WriTER’s DIGEST 
gave some publicity a year or so ago. Scarcely 
a week passes that we do not find some story 
that by judicious revision could be made ac- 
ceptable, but most of these manuscripts are 
submitted by successful authors. 

We cannot criticize manuscripts, because 
we have not the time. There are literary 
coaches whose work it is to do that very 
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thing. It is difficult and tedious work, and 
should be much better paid than it is, when 
its practitioners really know their business— 
which is not always the case. 


Another difficulty comes in the following 
type of letter: 


“Dear Mr. Editor: 

I live away out here in the wilderness, far from 
the literary market places. I have written a few 
stories that have sold and hope to make a career 
of writing. I am handicapped by a knowledge of 
markets, and I feel the need of a good literary 
agent. 

Could you suggest to me an agent that I can 
trust? Stamped addressed envelope enclosed for 
reply. 

Thank you in advance for your courtesy. 

Very truly yours” 


Only a very little thought ‘is needed for 
one to realize that an editor cannot recom- 
mend literary agents to authors. Such a pro- 
cedure would be far from business-like and 
would be something to make the judicious 
grieve. Our invariable practice is to call the 
attention of the correspondent to the adver- 
tisements in the WriTER’s Dicest, or the 
bulletin of the Author’s League. 

And, finally, we come to what my secre- 
tary calls the hurt-feelings letter. Here is an 
actual letter received from a newspaper 
woman in the middle west : 


“My dear Mr. Oursler: 

At the risk of incurring your dire displeasure, 
I am addressing a business letter to you at your 
country home. I win or lose on this toss of a 
coin. Either you will read my letter thru and re- 
gard it, or you will toss it in the wastebasket. If 
the latter, I am no worse off than I was at the 
beginning. 

On July 26th I sent to the Liberty Publishing 
Company a short, short manuscript, accompanied 
’ by a letter both addressed to you personally. I 
am a newspaper woman on a successful newspaper 
with fifteen years’ record of achievement back of 
me. I thought by addressing a letter to you per- 
sonally I would receive the courtesy of a personal 
reply and consideration of my manuscript. Herein 
I failed. On August 16th I received my manu- 
script back, accompanied by one of your printed 
forms. 

In my letter I merely asked, Mr. Oursler, that 
you be kind enough to place my manuscript in the 
hands of your fiction editor direct and to write 
me giving the name of that editor so that when 
I submitted manuscripts in the future I could es- 
tablish direct and personal contact with him. 


I did not think this an impertinence or an ex- 
travagant request from one professional person to 
another. A successful man like yourself, with vast 
experience as an editor, knows how very difficult it 
is for a writer living at a distance to crash the 
publishing gates, specious assurances to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

We both also know that a great many manu- 
scripts are accepted and published not because of 
any particularly superior merit, but because of the 
fact that the writer was fortunate enough to ob- 
tain some sort of hearing from a person in author- 
ity. We both know that manuscripts having ex- 
ceptional merit and bearing the mark of genius 
are so rare they sell themselves; others are sold 
largely because of the fortunate combination of 
circumstances—I mean, of course, granted that 
the author is not a hopeless amateur. 

The title of my little story was “Mary’s A 
Dunce” and viewed most dispassionately, and com- 
paring it with other short shorts, I think it is really 
a very good story—whatever may be the opinion 
of the person who happened to slit my envelope 
as it came into your office. I am enclosing my 
first letter which I wrote, to verify my statements 
as to the liberty one of your employees took. I 
just cannot help but feel that you would not per- 
sonally want this sort of discourtesy accorded a 
person who has any standing whatsoever in the 
writing business. 

It has been said, and truthfully, Mr. Oursler, 
that the publishing world, despite its protestations 
of fraternity and brotherly love, does not extend 
to its fellow members the business-like courtesy 
and consideration which the more callous indus- 
trial world does. I have proved this to my own 
satisfaction on a number of occasions. 

If you consider this presumptious and imperti- 
nent, I apologize. I do not mean it as such— 
simply as a protest. 

Thanking you, I remain 

Very sincerely” 


The following reply, Form J, adapted to 
the letter’s needs, went by return mail: 
“Dear Miss: 

I am sorry that you felt aggrieved because 
a manuscript was returned to you without a 
personal letter from me. The printed form 
which you received was not an indication 
that your manuscript had not received 
attention. Instead, it meant that capable 
readers who have served on our staff for 
many years had read your manuscript just as 
carefully as if I had handed it to them per- 
sonally, and that they had found it unavail- 
able for publication in our magazine. 

Every day scores, and sometimes hundreds 
of manuscripts come to the office addressed 
personally to me. A good many of them 
come from newspaper men and women oc- 
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cupying important positions on American 
newspapers. Their manuscripts receive ex- 
actly the same treatment that was accorded 
to yours. If I were to attempt to read all 
the manuscripts addressed to me, I would 
not have time to do my work. Most profes- 
sional writers thoroughly understand this 
and forgive it because they understand its 
necessity. 

It is literally true, although many per- 
sons find it difficult to believe, that a manu- 
script has just as good a chance if submitted 
impersonally to the magazine. In any case it 
goes through exactly the same routine. 

It would be a very pleasant thing if we 
had the time to write the kind of friendly 
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greeting that is often in our hearts when 
we read manuscripts, especially those of fel- 
low workers, for practically every member of 
my staff is proud of the fact that he is first 
of all a newspaper man. 

I hope you will send us any stories that 
you feel Liberty would like and that you 
will do so with the confidence that they will 
receive careful attention even though, as we 
plainly announce, we cannot enter into any 
correspondence regarding rejected manu- 
scripts. 

Yours faithfully,” : 

It may seem odd that all the letters quoted 
were from women. Do not let a coincidence 
deceive you. 


Dialogue in the Short Story 


By Tuomas E. Byrnes 


Chicago Daily News Feature Syndicate 


construction of plot, does the amateur 
writer so quickly betray his technique 
as in his use of dialogue. Generally speaking, 
his mistakes fall into either of two classes: 
dialogue poorly constructed, and dialogue 
used at the wrong time. Let us be sure we 
understand the fundamental purpose of dia- 
logue and then look at some examples. 
Dialogue exists for two reasons and 
these two must be served at the same time. 
Dialogue must, first of all, characterize the 
speaker. Secondly, dialogue must carry the 
story forward. That is, it must be used only 
to spot an important scene, to give em- 
phasis to some important phase of the plot 
development. These two functions are the 
all-important reasons for writing dialogue. 
But a further point must be stressed. These 
two functions, though different in operation, 
must not operate at different times. They 
must work together. The demands for unity 
in the short story are such that if dialogue 
characterizes without adding to our knowl- 
edge of the plot, or if it moves the story 
but is inconsistent with the character of the 


I N no other way, except, perhaps, in the 


speaker, it is weak dialogue. It has dis- 
charged only one of its duties where is 
should have discharged two. 

For example, suppose we are writing a 
thrilling historical story of three men plan- 
ning a mutiny aboard a ship. The leader 
is an earnest young fellow of great ambitions 
and noble ideals, a man of education, of dis- 
cernment, and of fine breeding. His two 
henchmen are decidedly the common run of 
the commonest kind, daring if lead, blood- 
thirsty, and unscrupulous. The mutiny, we 
are convinced, is for the good of everyone, 
even of the captain who is about to unfurl 
his spritsail topsail for the last time. We find 
ourselves ready now to present the important 
scene where the leader of the mutineers gath- 
ers his two companions together to formu- 
late a definite plan of action for the over- 
throw of the ship. Here’s what we’ve written. 


“A beautiful night,” murmured Stephen as he 
crept silently across the fo’castle, the other two 
following. 

“Get behind the water barrel and keep your 
talk to yourself,’ whispered Goggin, “or they'll 
hear us sure.” 
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“What was it Shelley wrote?” continued Ste- 
phen “—’Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 
Spirit of Night!” 

“Wot in tarnation do it mean?” asked Stubbs. 
“*’Ow can anything walk on a wave?” 

“Don’t bother yer head about it,” said Goggin 
irritably. “That sort of thing ain’t for the likes 
of you ’n me. Fightin’s our sort—with a sturdy 
deck beneath yer feet and sharp blade between 
yer teeth.” 


Something is missing. The characterization 
is there—to an extent. Stephen is a cultured 
young man, plainly enough, with a heart 
for beauty. The other two are evidently 
ignorant and sufficiently lusty for the pur- 
pose. But where was the story going during 
those five speeches? Not a word about the 
purpose of the meeting. Nothing to clarify 
what was uppermost in their minds, if any- 
thing was uppermost. No hint given as to 
what procedure they were going to follow 
in their daring undertaking. The dialogue, 
while it characterized, failed signally to move 
the story any closer to the main problem or 
its solution. Time was definitely taken out 
for a little discourse on the night, the possi- 
bility of walking on waves, and the thrill 
of fighting on shipboard. Time “taken out” 
of a short story is time irrevocably lost. 

Here now is a sample of the other ex- 
treme, movement but poor characterization. 


They crept on their hands and knees across the 
fo’castle and crouched behind the row of water 
barrels. 

“Quiet,” said Stephen, “old Hawkeye has the 
helm.” 

“I think we ought to give this up,” said Gog- 
gin between chattering teeth. “If they find us 
out, you know what it means.” 

“Nonsense,” said Stubbs. “Isn’t life and liberty 
worth a moment’s risk? The die is cast.” 

“True,” said Stephen. “Now here’s the plan. 
Tomorrow morning at the changing of the watch, 
Goggin will take the helm.” 

“But it’s not my turn,” objected Goggin. 

“T’ve arranged for that. We’ll make it be your 
turn. Stubbs and I will have throttled Squires in 
the gangway. You go up and tell old Hawkeye 
you’re taking it out of turn because Squires is 
sick. Which won’t be a lie.” 


Enough is enough. But the point is this. 
Action was started off, but started at what 
a sacrifice to character! Stephen was por- 
trayed with as few characterstics as possi- 
ble. Goggin, instead of being true to his 
original status as a daring adventurer, is 
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shown with a decided streak of timidity. 
And the character of Stephen, in what 
should be his most revealing scene, is hardly 
more than hinted at. Let’s try to reconstruct 
it briefly. We'll assume they’re already be- 
hind the water barrels and Hawkeye has his 
gaze turned elsewhere. 

“Quiet now,” whispered Stephen, “and 
listen closely to what I say.” 

“We’re with ye,” said Goggin. “Just give 
us the word.” 

“Good; now then, the first thing is to 
stop the ship before it gets up the river. You 
know that much. The only way to do that 
is to run her straight into shore as close to 
the fort as possible and attract the atten- 
tion of the garrison. The captain must be 
caught.” 

“T’d rather run a knife into ’im now and 
be done with it,” muttered Stubbs, fondling 
the handle of his dirk. 

“Easy, lads,” said Stephen, “that won’t 
do. We’ve got to have the law on our side. 
This goes deeper than a personal grudge. 
The man who kidnapped Doris must be 
brought in safely. We don’t want any blood 
on our hands or we won’t be listened to. 
You men will be paid as I promised.” 

Here we see that Stephen is evidently a 
man capable of love; he has a cool head 
and wants to see justice done. The others 
are anxious to be lead. They listen carefully 
with an appetite for adventure. And their 
position in the story is patent from Stephen’s 
promise that they will be paid for their 
services. 


IALOGUE, as we have shown, must 

characterize and tell a story. Simple 
enough to say, but what stacks of manu- 
scripts face editors every morning that 
violate even those simple rules! Here is a 
list of the most common errors : 

1. Contradictory characterization of a 
character. That is, a man who, according 
to the exposition of the story, is a dock hand, 
a rough sort of fellow, a man without edu- 
cation of any kind, suddenly, about half way 
through the story, assumes the vocabulary 
of a college graduate. Or a maid suddenly 
begins to think and speak with the same 
expressions and characteristics used by her 
mistress, 
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2. Poor delineation between characters. 
Oftentimes, unless we are told by the author 
in just so many words, we have no way of 
knowing who is talking, even in conversa- 
tions between people of entirely different 
stations in life. It is not always possible, of 
course, to append tell-tale mannerisms to 
every character. James the butler can’t al- 
ways be saying, “Very good, sir,” and touch- 
ing his forlock. The old dowager can’t in- 
troduce every speech with her characteristic 
shrug of the shoulders. We would have a 
page full of oddities if we had to rely en- 
tirely on such simple dodges. We can be 
more subtle than that. We must, first of all, 
know the speaker’s attitude toward issues in 
the story, how far his capacities for thought 
and speech may be stretched, then portray 
them at all times within those bounds set 
down for his own particular person. Here, 
for instance, is a bit of conversation be- 
tween a chauffeur and his employer. 


“The engine hasn’t been running well lately.” 

“Repairs are too expensive these days. I think 
it’s a shame the way they charge for simple re- 
placements.” 

‘Do you think we can get along for another 
month ?” 

“We might, if we don’t use it too much. Back 
and forth to town will be just about the limit. 
The valves seem to be pretty bad.” 


Neither man’s position is established. Even 
the thing they’re talking about isn’t identi- 
fied. It might be a motor boat or an air- 
plane or a motorcycle. Let’s do it over. 


“I’m afraid the car hasn’t been running well 
lately,’ said Mr. Finch. ‘“Haven’t you been 
watching the oil?” 

“°Tisn’t the oil, sir; it’s the valves. And re- 
placements are so expensive lately I didn’t want 
to mention it to you, sir.” The chauffeur shrug- 
ged his shoulders. 

“Do you think we can get along for another 
month ?” 

“We might, sir,” said Philip, scratching his 
head cautiously, “that is, if we don’t do anything 
more than drive to town once a day.” 


”? 


3. Too much “talky’ dialogue. In an 
effort to make the page look interesting, 
authors have the habit of throwing in dia- 
logue with the abandon of a coal heaver. 
They believe that a long string of quota- 
tion marks guarantees attention. 


Editors—not the public, for these stories 
never reach the public, often face something 
like this. 


“Well, if it isn’t old Pete himself! 
you, Pete?” 

“Fine, Johnny, just fine, and how has life been 
treating you?” 

“T can’t complain. Of course, things are gen- 
erally a bit slow about this time of year. Fancy 
meeting you here. Why, it’s been six years since 
I saw you last.” 

“Six years to the month. That was the night 
of the football banquet, wasn’t it?” 

“Right you are, and by the way, do you ever 
hear anything about old Nick Ducats, the lad who 
played center?” 


How are 


It takes a stalwart editor to get as far as 
Nick Ducats. The whole thing is simply 
chatter. A reader expects to be lead directly 
to the plot problem and the conflict. Any 
undue emphasis placed on unimportant bits 
of dialogue, such as business conditions in 
the above, or the football banquet, merely 
distracts his attention from the important 
phases of the plot, or leads him to believe 
for a while that these things, since they are 
mentioned, will develop into issues of im- 
portance. Unless Nick Ducats is to have a 
bearing on the story, he should never be 
introduced, nor should the banquet, unless 
the story is to be The Mystery of the Miss- 
ing Wishbone, or The Coach’s Last Meal. 

Embryo writers believe that their first duty 
in writing dialogue is to be natural in the 
sense of being true to the conversations we 
hear in actual life. They forget that to be 
“natural” is not always to be entertaining 
or even mildly interesting. An author writ- 
ing up a scene in which a family of four 
meets a family of five at the door of the 
first family’s house would need more per- 
severance than writing ability if he were to 
set the scene down word for word as it 
would “naturally” transpire. 

I would hate to wade through the pages 
of dialogue necessary in a “natural” scene 
between two sweet young things who have 
recently acquired a new shift of boy friends. 
Just for fun let’s listen to them for a moment. 

Here are Jane and Dot under way. 


“He has the most gorgeous profile,” said Jane. 

“Oh, kid—really? What color is his hair?” 

“Oh, sorta brown with a littl—oh, I don’t 
know. It’s his eyes I notice most. They’re brown, 
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too, and oh, big and—and—sorta deep if you 
know what I mean.” 

“Match your new formal ?” 

“Boy, does he! Say, that reminds me. I saw 
the darlingest cape down in Burton’s window this 
morning with the cutest trimming of blue fox. It 
was simply ravishing. Oh, but I meant to tell 
you about Fred.” 

“Go on. You know I just got a glance at him 
from the stairway as the two of you were going 
into the dance. I couldn’t find you all evening.” 

“We were out on the balcony.” 

“On the balcony? I tried to get George out 
on the balcony all evening, but he said it was too 


cold.” 


“Cold! Why, how silly. He said the sweetest 
things.” 

“What! Fred?” 

“No. George!” 

“Tell me.” 

“Oh ... I couldn’t tell you everything. But 


He told me he never said things 
But I suppose they 


you can guess. 
like that to any other girl. 
all say that.” 

“You're telling me.” 


If you’re still with me, we might try 
selecting the necessary elements from the 
above and condensing them into speeches 
that would carry a story forward. Selection 
is the important thing. The point to be 
established is that Fred is attractive. Many 
of Dot’s questions will be eliminated as will 
all reference to the cape in Burton’s win- 
dow, etc. It’s a love story, we'll say, and 
very soon we’re going to introduce the fact 
that Jane’s parents disapprove of Fred, thus 
starting a conflict. But for the moment we 
must be sure of what Jane thinks of him. 


“He’s really handsome,” Jane was saying. ‘He 
has the most prefect profile, and dark brown hair 
and brown eyes. And you should have heard the 
nice things he said to me out on the balcony at 
the dance.” 

“He likes you, kid?” 

“He said so. And, Dot, I believe him.” 


4. Absence of interesting narrative tags, 
or bits of business that continue the action 
through the dialogue and show who’s speak- 
ing. The usual method of the beginner, in 
conveying necessary information throughout 
his dialogue is to employ a series of “he 
said’s” and “she replied’s,” with practically 
no descriptive material whatever in giving 
us a mental picture of the character as he 
speaks. Our conversation between Dot and 
Jane is a sample of this. Examine the dif- 


ference between the following bits of dia- 
logue. The first is written without benefit 
of narrative tags, other than the usual “he 
said,” etc. 


“Come along now,” said the officer. “I saw you 
go through that red light. Don’t try to get smart 
with me.” 

“But I tell you I didn’t go through it. It 
changed just as I was crossing the street.” 

“Oh yeah? Crossing the street, were you? 
You mean you were goin’ so fast you couldn’t 
stop in time. What’s yer name?” 

“You’re not going to give me a ticket, are you?” 

“Whaddya think I’m goin’ to give you? A 
bouquet of flowers? What’s yer name?” 


What a wealth of difference a few tags 
will make. 


“Come along now,” said the big policeman 
gruffy. “I saw you go through that red light. 
Don’t try to get smart with me.” 

He took his book of tickets out of his back 
pocket and a pencil from his cap. Mr. Carter 
leaned out the window of his car. 

“But I tell you I didn’t go through the red 
light,’ he complained. ‘“It changed just as I was 
crossing the street.” His voice sounded oddly 
big, a little bigger than he meant it to be. He 
drew his head back, afraid of his own boldness. 

“Oh, yeah!” blustered the officer. ‘You were 
going so fast you couldn’t stop in time. What’s 
yer name?” 

Mr. Carter drew the palm of his hand across 
his forehead in a last gesture of despair. His 
voice was a half-whisper. “You're not going to 
give me a ticket, are you?” 

The officer laughed. ‘“Whaddya think I’m goin’ 
to give you—a bouquet of flowers? What’s yer 
name?” 


HERE is only one criterion for the place- 

ment of dialogue; it should be used to 
give emphasis only where emphasis is needed, 
that is, in building up important scenes. Any 
further use is irrelevant and serves only to 
lead the reader off on a false clue. Dialogue 
by its vividness immediately heightens the 
effect and enlarges the importance of a scene. 
Scenes, then, that are not important should 
not be honored with the presence of dia- 
logue. 

Suppose our story starts out in a doctor’s 
office, where the doctor is preparing to an- 
swer an urgent sick call to the home of a 
very dear friend. A man bursts into the 
room and at the point of a gun demands 
protection from the sheriff who is after him. 
The doctor has the alternative of refusing 
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him and probably being shot or of shelter- 
ing him and neglecting a matter of life and 
death. The two scenes so far mentioned 
are: the doctor receiving the call over the 
telephone; the gunman entering the room. 
Obviously the second of the two is the more 
important because it brings out the main 
conflict of the story. For this reason it must 
receive more dialogue than the scene with 
the doctor on the phone. That scene may 
be done very briefly ; it may be opened with 
the doctor closing the conversation. Or he 
may have already closed it and is now phon- 
ing his wife to say that he’ll be late coming 
home because of the emergency call he has 
to make. 

According to the system of some writers, 
the story would have started with the doctor 
sitting around waiting for business. There 
would be a whole paragraph taken out to 
describe the doctor, his essential traits and 
tendencies. Then the phone would ring and 
the conversation would wander along the 
usual lines of telephone formalities. Then, 
after 200 words, we would reach the first 
bit of important information, that Farmer 
Bates’ youngest child has just been struck 
by a car. The better way would be, of 
course, to start the characterization of the 
doctor by means of the dialogue. Suppose 
we start with the doctor calling his wife. 


Doctor Burton, seated on the edge of his tat- 
tered old swivel chair, two feet away from the 
desk, leaned precariously across the open space 
between him and the phone. 

“Martha,” he said in his methodical way, “I 
won't be home in time for supper tonight. Si 
Bates’ young Donald was struck by a car and I 
have to go over right away. I may be gone 
quite a while. . . . What’s that? No, I haven’t 
time to eat first. It sounds rather serious and 
they'll be worried to death. Yes, you put some- 
thing aside? Good-by, my dear.” 


This is one of the many possible ways of 
opening the introduction. It could be longer 
but we at least have a knowledge of the 
first of the main issues. The character of 








the doctor is further enlarged in the dia. 
logue. 


UTHORS sometimes start their hero out 

on an important adventure only to have 
him carry on short snatches of conversation 
with everyone he meets between his home 
and the scene of action. The maid, the 
policeman, the cab-driver, the door man, 
although they will never appear again in 
the story come in for attention. Authors 
feel that this adds a needed spark to what 
would otherwise be rather dull. The only 
answer to that argument is that if the narra- 
tive is becoming dull, it is evidently a natur- 
ally dull story. If it is concerned with the 
movement of the plot and not with the an- 
cestors of the characters and their fathers 
before them, it will not be dull. It will, if 
important enough, be placed in dialogue 
form. If not, it will be hurried over swiftly 
with very few lines of description. 

Before any dialogue writing can be un- 
dertaken, the author must be certain that he 
knows his characters thoroughly. If he has 
had no experience whatever, either in books 
or in real life with the Hottentots, his hero 
would do well to stay out of Hottentot terri- 
tory, not because of what might happen to 
the hero, but of what might happen to the 
author. If he has not a broad understand- 
ing of human types, an intimate knowledge 
of characters that fit those types, he cannot 
hope to be consistent in his portrayal of 
them. 

Beginners sometimes try to overcome this 
difficulty by avoiding it. They refuse to 
take up “heavy” scenes in any detail. They 
realize their deficiency in understanding 
emotional reactions and for that reason 
think they can get away with a few lines of 
running narrative. But readers are not to be 
cheated this way. The relationship of one 
piece of dialogue to another, is the relation 
of one scene to another. The important one 
receives the stress. 
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EW magazines appear in encourag- 
N ing numbers. But there is little 

guess work or experimentation ap- 
parent in the types. Mr. Average Reader 
seems to be dictating what he wants, and 
publishers are sticking close to fields already 
proven lucrative. 

The two new Munsey magazines look well 
worth the build-up they have received in 
past months of rumors and _ incredulous, 
“We'll believe it when we see it” comments. 
The contents pages of the first issues read like 
a Who’s Who of popular authors. And the 
rates paid are in proportion to the top rat- 
ings of the writers. The amateur and the 
fellow with a trunk load of rejects may not 
find this an open market. But the experi- 
enced writer, able to turn in quality writing, 
should get the first issues and take advan- 
tage of this new opportunity to place his 
best adventure tales and detective stories. 

Double Detective is scheduled to appear 
October 14th—a monthly, selling at fifteen 
cents. It contains 160 pages and is subtitled 
“The Two-in-One Magazine.” There is to 
be a complete book-length novel of 45,000 
words in each issue. Send in a synopsis first, 
if you want to try to do a story of this 
length. Also, each issue is to contain ten 
novelettes and short stories—all complete. 
No serials. Novelettes should run between 


-10,000 and 15,000 words. There is a market 


for short-shorts here. In fact, every length 
might interest the editor. Every type of de- 
tective story is wanted, in order to insure 
as complete variety as possible: the ac- 
tion-detective, puzzle type, the “whodinnit,” 
hard-boiled, off-trail, deductive—any type. 
All kinds are welcome. There is to be ab- 
solutely no formula which you must follow 
in order to please an editor. No one-track 
minds work on Double Detective. 

When it comes to quality, that is another 
story. It must be the best. And Preston 
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Grady is said to be an editor hard to please. 
But he will pay good rates, suited to the sort 
of writing he wants. Payment is promptly 
on acceptance, in the usual Munsey style. 
Address : 280 Broadway. 

George Post is editing the other new 
Munsey monthly: All-American Fiction. 
This is due on the newsstands October 7th. 
It will sell for fifteen cents and is 160 pages 
of complete stories; all fiction, no filler 
stuff. All that is said above about quality 
writing and excellent payment applies to 
this magazine also. The lengths wanted are 
somewhat different. The long novelettes 
vary from 25,000 up to 40,000 words. 
Short novelettes are about the same: 10,000 
to 15,000 words. Shorts are also wanted. 

In the first issue of All-American Fiction 
Cornell Woollrich supplies the lead novel- 
ette—a mystery of eerie atmosphere and 
fantastic plot. There is a novelette of Indo- 
China background written by H. Bedford 
Jones. Other novelettes feature football ac- 
tion and Navy flying adventures. Shorts 
cover a multitude of story types: humor, 
South Sea adventure, Spanish War thrills, 
California hay field life, a boy and girl love 
story against an exotic Oriental background. 
The editor wants to point out emphatically 
that this is not another magazine of adven- 
ture stories. It contains all kinds of mater- 
ial, and is a “very romantic Magazine.” 
Quality writing is essential to acceptance. 
But you can choose your type of plot with 
much leniency. Interesting characterization 
is important, too. Address: 280 Broadway. 

Norman Anthony is editing a _ second 
pocket-size monthly for the Dell Publishing 
Company, 149 Madison Avenue. The new 
one is known simply as Mr. Plenty of color 
cheers up its pages, and emphasizes the fifty 
cartoons—some of which are funny. In gen- 
eral type, Mr. is another For Men Only. 
(Pocket-size means something to the mascu- 
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line sex, especially if there is a naughty 
enough picture or article to make the mag- 
azine worth carrying around and showing 
to the fellows at the office or club.) The 
reading matter is divided about half and 
half between stories and articles of a racy 
nature. All are above the average in quality 
of writing, and a few are signed by well- 
known names. The majority of writers pre- 
fer the safety of anonimity in dealing with 
amusing frankness about the confessions of 
a milkman or about the failure of a zipper 
to work at a crucial moment. 

Mr. Anthony’s Ballyhoo, having finished 
off all possible phases of Mr. Zilch, is now 
verging more and more on the same type 
of material as For Men Only. For the 
writer who likes to try short department 
material, there is an opportunity to capture 
a five-dollar check for a Sillysism. This is 
“a new Goofeature which may sweep the 
country,” according to the editor. See the 
current issue for examples of this novel kind 
of reasoning. 

Though acceptable material wins good 
checks on acceptance for both Mr. and Bally- 
hoo, the editor points out that humor is 
something darn hard to pull out of the mail. 
Too many offerings, sent in by the unknown 
writer, are dull, old, trite. You must study 
the market carefully. This is a difficult one 
to hit—even if it is a popular one now. 

The most startling news which has gone 
around town recently was the dropping of 
nine titles by Street and Smith. Wails of 
anguish and gnashing of teeth rose on the 
air, as so many markets vanished, practically 
in one fell swoop. Some of the titles will 
be replaced by others with editorial hopes 
that they will turn out better-paying propo- 
sitions. Crime Busters, supplanting Best De- 
tective, is the first to appear on the stands. 
You can study the first issue for type of 
material wanted. 

John Nanovic is editing Crime Busters. 
He reports promptly—within a week on 
everything, he tells me. And payment is at 
the rate of one cent a word and up, promptly 
on acceptance. Crime Busters specializes in 
short novelettes of around 8,000 words; 
no other length. These should have unusual 
settings, and the action should be very fast. 
The detective-hero may be of any type you 
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like. It is a wide open market now. Ad- 
dress: 79 Seventh Avenue. 


The Whisperer and The Skipper are other 
titles which have been discontinued. But 
Mr. Nanovic reports that The Feds, The 
Shadow, and Doc Savage are all wide open 
for material. The usual requirements are in 
force for each of these markets. 

Only one of the magazines edited by Or- 
lin Tremaine was among the Street and 
Smith casualties: that is Top-Notch. (Does 
the word sound old-fashioned to the younger 
generation?) His other five are doing well 
and buying actively. These include Roman- 
tic Range, Air Trails, Astounding Stories, 
Clues-Detective Stories, and Cowboy Stories. 

Street & Smith has dropped all three of 
its pocket-size magazines: Western, Detec- 
tive, and Love. The newsstand display prob- 
lem seemed to militate against excellent 
contents in these cases. Pic continues despite 
the heavy competition in that field. And 
Complete Stories ends the list of titles 
dropped. This lets the oldest pulp publishing 
company out of its top place for numbers of 
titles carried. But everything else remains: 
the old reliable sort of magazine, paying its 
way, and continuing the company’s reputa- 
tion for fast payment and for fair treatment 
of authors. 

Popular Publications has finally brought 
out the confession magazine planned many 
months ago: Candid Confessions. The first 
issue is going over all right, and the magazine 
will be published regularly, though whether 
monthly or bi-monthly is in doubt at this 
time. Miss Makarius is editing, with Rogers 
Terrill as editorial director. 

This pocket-size book varies considerably 
from the long established True Story 
material. Where the other confessional mag- 
azines “want one-third sin and two-thirds 
repentance,” Mr. Terrill points out that his 
ideal is “seven-eighths sin and one-eighth re- 
pentance. The happy ending with the right 
man is good, but it can be a last-paragraph 
repentance which brings on the happiness.” 

He is also anxious to find exciting exposé 
stories similar to that paralleling the Gedeon 
story which ran in the first issue, or similar 
to other famous criminal cases. The girls 
must be the notorious sort, publicized for 
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wild lives. But the writing should play up 
sentimental and heart-throb values. Pay- 
ment is at a one-cent minimum, on accept- 
ance. The lengths preferred are 4,000, 6,000, 
8,000, and 10,000 words. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street. 


Fiction House surprised everyone by add- 
ing some new titles, quarterlies as most of 
their magazines now are. Football Stories 
features the popular American sport. All- 
Adventure Action Novels is made up of short 
novels, like the former Action Novels put 
out some years ago. The former Northwest 
Stories is now revived in a change of title: 
Northwest Romances. This company has not 
been buying very actively in the past, but 
may do more in months to come. Address: 
461 Eighth Avenue. 


Modern Romances, which features thor- 
oughly modern confession stories, continues 
to be actively in the market in spite of its 
big contests. I was particularly interested 
to hear from the editor, Miss Helen Day, 
that one of the big prizes in that last con- 
test went to a manuscript which was written 
entirely by hand and was without any doubt 
whatsoever the work of a person who was 
not at all a professional writer, but had a 
vivid story to tell the world. Miss Day has 
just got out a small booklet, “The Real Life 
Story in Modern Romances,’ and will be 
glad to send a copy to any writers who re- 
quest it. Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 


There is a change in the air with regard 
to Romance, the Popular Publications mag- 
azine which changed from straight love to 
romantic costume adventure. Announce- 
ment has not been made yet. Meanwhile, 
the editor, Kenneth White, says he has a 
good market in Dime Detective for anyone 
who can write high quality novelettes and 
shorts. Study the magazine; it is different 
from the average detective book. Good 
checks in fast time for those who make the 
contents page. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street. 

The Girl Scout magazine, American Girl, 
has moved from 570 Lexington Avenue, 
and now is located at 14 West 49th Street. 
Readers are not limited to the Scouts. Their 
ages vary from ten years through the early 
teens. Short stories of 2,500 to 3,700 words 
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are wanted, and should have a good deal of 
action in their plots. Articles on subjects 
of interest to girls may run shorter: 1,500 
up to 3,000 words. Payment is on accept- 
ance, at a cent a word or better. Anne Stod- 
dard edits this well established juvenile. 


Young America, the national news weekly 
for both girls and boys, is raising its rates. 
The editor, L. A. Langreich, says: “Good 
news for writers. Up go the rates for short 
short fiction in Young America. Henceforth, 
instead of $7.50, the rates will be boosted 
to $10.00 for yarns of from 900 to 1,000 
words. This is the only material being 
bought from outside sources. All other 
material is either staff-prepared or already 
arranged for.” 


Be sure to study several copies of this 
magazine before submitting stories. Plots 
are fairly solid and grown-up, and the 
tricky, surprise endings are preferred. Note 
the specific word length, too. Address: 32 
East 57th Street. 


This Week, which appears as the Sunday 
magazine section with the New York Herald 
Tribune, also appears each week with a 
couple dozen of the important newspapers 
throughout the country. This allows for 
excellent rates of payment, in a class with 
the big slick-paper magazines. There is a 
particularly good market for short fiction— 
romance, mystery, adventure—not over 
3,500 words in length. Also for good short- 
shorts of 1,500 or less which can appear on 
a single page with plenty of room for an 
attractive illustration. In articles, there is 
a particularly open field for the very short 
animal stories of 500 words and up. These 
play up the appealing, “human-nature” 
characteristics. Good pictures may help a 
sale here. Address of This Week: 420 Lex- 


ington Avenue. 


Oscar Graevé is the new fiction editor of 
Liberty. The stories in this popular nickel 
weekly should have wide appeal. Romance, 
adventure, humor, all are good bets. Lib- 
erty makes a special feature of its short- 
shorts which just about fill a single page; 
about 1,000 words. To stimulate further in- 
terest, in addition to the regular good rates 
paid on acceptance, the magazine adver- 
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tises extra bonuses paid for the best ones 
published within certain periods. $1,000.00 
for the best, $500.00 for the next, and 
$100.00 for each of the next five best printed 
between June Ist and December 31st, 1937. 
Also, there is a shorter feature, the Two- 
Minute Story, for which top rates will be 
paid. Address these last manuscripts to 
Two-Minute Man, Liberty, 122 East 42nd 
Street. 

Amita Fairgrieve says that in all the 
stories for All-Story, even the serials, she is 
trying to get material that is a little closer 
to reality. Stories should be about human 
beings we would all like to know. Five to 
seven thousand words are best for the newer 
writer for this market. Payment is one cent 
and up, on acceptance. Don’t begrudge the 
time it takes to learn to write. This editor 
thinks that it is one of the weaknesses of 
beginners; they expect to turn out top qual- 
ity stories without learning the fundamentals. 
Another suggestion she makes is that a good 
story should always move forward. Even 
though she may buy an occasional retrospec- 
tive bit of writing, it is a risky bet. Address 
All-Stor): 280 Broadway. 

Argosy needs stories of any length, from 
1,000 words as high as serials of 90,000 words 
—and practically any length in between. 
A good length for novelettes right now is 
10,000 to 15,000 words. Occasionally short- 
shorts are welcome. There is a slow change 
in the editorial policy of this weekly, back 
to the general type of story. The editor will 
continue to buy the action and detective 
types, but he wants more variety. And in 
working out a plot, remember that he likes 
a lot of vivid characterization. Chandler 
H. Whipple is editor. Rates are very good, 
beginning at a minimum of a cent and a 
quarter, on acceptance. Address: 280 
Broadway. 

Each of the three magazines which West 
Peterson edited for Dell, 149 Madison 
Avenue, now has its own editor. Front Page 
Detective, now a monthly, is edited by Hugh 
Layne. He has been associated with various 
other publishing ventures, including Satire, 
now defunct, etc. There is a big market for 
the illustrated crime story—an easy one to 
make in some respects, as quality writing 
is not sought. Just a simple, plain, straight- 
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forward style, with enough suspense to put 
the climax across. Lengths are generous 
enough for detailed treatment—up to 8,000 
words. Rates are a cent and a half on the 
average, with extra for each picture used. 
Exposés are also needed, and occasional 


short features of 2,000 or 3,000 words. 


W. A. Swanburg is editing Inside Detec- 
tive now. Needs are about the same, except 
that no exposées are wanted, and lengths are 
shorter. 6,000 words is about tops. A little 
shorter is better. 


. .Foto is under the editorship of John Rich- 
mond, and the current issue shows some 
changes in general make-up. This magazine 
buys no written material. For the camera 
fiend, there is a chance to sell sets of pic- 
tures ; $5.00 the usual rate. There is also an 
amateur department which takes single, un- 
usual shots and sets at good rates. 


Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Avenue, 
reports that its amateur contests have been 
hugely successful. But just the same, the 
magazine is open for plenty of material from 
both old and new writers. Best lengths: 
long novelettes of 10,000 up to 20,000 words ; 
shorts 2,000 to 3,500 particularly. Miss 
Helen MacVichie edits this. 

Esquire-Coronet, Inc., has thought up an 
entirely different magazine, to be published 
in the late fall under the name, Ken. 

Fillmore Hyde is the new editor of Cue, 
the magazine telling you all about current 
entertainment and where to find it. 


A new hobby magazine, Avocations, is to 
appear soon, published by H. L. Lindquist, 
2 West 46th Street. It will be devoted to 
cultural hobbies such as books and auto- 
graphs, etchings, antiquest, stamps, photog- 
raphy, travel. 

Partisan Review, which came out for a 
while last year at 430 Sixth Avenue, will 
reappear with a new editorial board includ- 
ing F. W. Dupee, Dwight MacDonald, etc. 
This is a radical literary monthly. 

Sports Illustrated is dressing up with 
heavier paper and a bigger and more im- 
pressive size for its fall issues. This monthly, 
edited by John Escher, uses stories of the 
human interest and the facts behind the 
sports news—not the phases which are well 
done in the daily papers. Each issue uses 
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several short general articles of about 2,200 
words each, but a writer should get in touch 
with the editor before submitting to this 
market. Payment is on publication. And 
there is little market in the large portion of 
the magazine devoted to golf; this material 
being mostly arranged for with the golf 
experts. There is a need for first-class short 
humor. Editors incline to use the pessimistic 
tone of voice when yearning for humor. 
Aren’t there any humorists any more? The 
address of Sports Illustrated is 32 East 57th 
Street. 

Photoplay, the MacFadden fan magazine, 
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is out in a new big size, and very swanky too. 

Current Psychology in Pictures is a new 
version of the old Current Psychology and 
Psychoanalysis. There is a new address: 
683 Broadway, Charles Randolph edits, and 
Maxwell Lehman is managing editor. In 
this new bi-monthly form, the subject of 
psychology is brought down to its simplest 
terms by means of pictures. Apparently, 
everything is staff-prepared. All is told by 
means of illustrations in sets or series, with 
descriptive captions. There are no articles. 
Where will this end—this trend toward mag- 
azines without words! 


Beginners Delights 


By Dorotuy McCLeary 


Dorothy McCleary made a false start some years ago by going on the stage instead 
of into writing. But she soon discovered her mistake, and has been writing off and on 
ever since, having tried her hand at newspaper work, magazine editing, and finally 
short story and novel writing. She has sold short stories to Story, Delineator, Pictorial 
Review and Harper’s Bazaar. Her first two novels, published by Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, were “Not For Heaven” and “Naked To Laughter.” She is now at 
work on the third, which will come out next spring. 


and book editor in the world to draw 

up a little list of what he most hates to 
see in a manuscript, what a handbook for 
writers that compendium would be! Of 
course we know how many times such blan- 
ket objections as “trite,” “ he 
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not suitable,” “no 
plot,” “unconvincing,” would occur; these 
we have heard so often that they have all 
but lost their sting. They have come to 
mean merely a standard softener of the reg- 
ulation rejection slip—the smile which ac- 
companies the shutting of the door in our 
face. But if only we could know in every 
case the exact full reasons why a story comes 
back; why, in many cases, an editor needs 
to take but two or three glances to find out 
that a manuscript is not and never could 
be for him. 

I am going to make a guess as to what 
some of these reasons may be. I believe 
they fall roughly into two categories: first, 
those which arise from the writer’s personal 
outlook on life; second, those which have 
to do with his methods of writing. 





It is essential that a writer make up his 
mind, sooner or later, what his real aim is 
in writing. It is chiefly to achieve fame, to 
make money, or simply to carry out a vague 
bidding within himself which tells him to 
try to express life as he sees it? Fame rarely 
comes through the route of commercial writ- 
ing, but by way of following that vague 
inner bidding, sometimes over a long, dis- 
couraging period of years. There is money 
to be made in writing, if one is willing and 
able to supply stories which meet the al- 
ways changing commercial market demands. 
But a writer who cannot quite make up his 
mind exactly where his aim lies is at a dis- 
advantage. For he will sit down with a 
story idea in his mind, and pretty soon he 
will begin to think of the Saturday Evening 
Post. Wealth glows before his eyes. As the 
story proceeds the writer almost unconsci- 
ously lets it take turns which it might never 
have taken if there had been no wishful 
market in mind. When it is done it con- 
tains no word or phrase which might offend 
an advertiser; it is of the proper length; it 
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is in the right tone. But it turns out not to 
be good enough for the Post, or for a score 
of other magazines. It is a failure because 
it was artificially guided into being. By ac- 
cident this same writer might turn out a story 
later which the Post would buy, because it 
was written in a different spirit, without 
thought of a high-priced sale, without in- 
hibitions. 

It is this double standard in writing which 
brings so many hybrid stories to editors’ 
desks, stories which are neither flesh nor fowl. 
Plot stories will have inspirational or poeti- 
cal beginnings and endings. Simple, well- 
expressed language will be put into the 
mouth of one of the most sordid and de- 
praved of confessionees. There is a wide 
difference between the standards of the com- 
mercial story, with its many variations, and 
those of the mature literary story. Both 
standards are extremely hard to meet. To 
meet either is really a lifework. But to try 
to meet both amounts to suicide as a writer. 

It is with the literary story that I am deal- 
ing in this article. And one of the first re- 
quirements of the literary story is, as I sug- 
gested earlier, a certain high standard of de- 
velopment in the personal outlook of the 
writer. He must have skill in writing, too, 
of course. But that is secondary to the 
other. The great, prime essential is a ma- 
ture sense of values. For if one has this, 
and the instinct for writing is present, the 
writing will take care of itself in time. But 
if the sense of values is missing, no amount 
of excellent writing will ever be able to 
cover this up. 

I can best define this sense of values by 
telling what may hinder a writer from hav- 
ing it. First of all, he must have no limiting 
“slants” to his outlook. He must not be a 
moralist, judging every action and person 
in the light of whether it is right or wrong. 
If this moral slant is indelibly printed in 
him there are many other fields of writing 
for him, notably juveniles, children’s maga- 
zines, the essay form, religious magazines ; 
but not the literary short story. Allied with 
the moralist is the didactic person, the pie- 
tistic person or the person with uplifting, 
inspiring message of any sort. Next comes 


what we might call the ultra-conventional 
outlook. 


This is the writer who concerns 
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himself unduly with the opinion of the “right 
people” and thinks of them when he writes, 
to the detriment of the free expression of his 
own ideas. He thinks, too, of his Uncle Tim- 
othy and Aunt Lucy, and sets down on 
paper no word or thought which could 
bring blushes to their cheeks. Then there is 
the reform-ridden writer, who would count 
a story lost which did not sound in it some- 
where his political or economic or socialistic 
theories. 

In a group by himself is the writer who 
has a mean-spirited attitude toward his fel- 
low man. Not necessarily embittered, he has 
nevertheless an outlook of suspicion. He has 
no gratitude, no generosity. His stories ex- 
press the coldness of an uncharitable mind. 

Now kindliness is one of the earmarks of 
a mature sense of values, as is also generos- 
ity. Briefly we might summarize by saying 
that what is needed is an understanding of 
mankind in general, a pretty thorough un- 
derstanding of the various individuals we 
have met, and a mind free of all extraneous 
inhibitions. A child’s outlook, in fact, with 
the sympathetic intelligence of an adult. 


INCE the really important thing in a 

literary story is the outlook of the writer 
as expressed in the view of life which he 
writes down, it follows that the style itself 
should be simple and unobtrusive. What the 
writer is after is to give the impression that 
the story is really happening, unfolding be- 
fore our eyes. If he introduces “fancy” 
writing the spell is gone and we see at once 
that we are merely reading, not witnessing. 
For example, suppose we were describing a 
fight between two dogs, and in the midst of 
the scuffing and snarling spoke of a dog’s 
tongue as a “crimson, feverish rectangle, 
flecked with opalescent foam.” Ornate writ- 
ing can be compared today to the once 
fashionable device of playing the piano with 
expression—not the pauses and rests which 
the composer had indicated, but the arbi- 
trary softening and increasing of tone every 
so often, just to show ladylike grace on the 
part of the performer. 

We could do no better than take as an 
example of simplicity of style the ordinary 
home letter which is written by mothers and 
daughters and cousins all over the world. 
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“Dear folks:” it might begin. “Pa tells me 
not to forget to write you that Tim was up 
last week and asked about you, How are 
you? Well, I hope. Things are about as 
usual. Oh yes, the Ware girls had us to 
supper last week, they always make quite a 
spread, although the cake was bakery, but I 
spose with their Mother gone we ought not 
to blame them. Etc. ...” Here the style 
follows after the thought, with no faintest 
attempt at effect other than that of convey- 
ing the plain meaning. 

Beginners tend to focus their attention on 
the style as if it were a kind of trademark 
or proof of what they are capable of doing. 
A self-conscious, pseudo-literary style has 
caused the rejection of many stories which 
might have found their mark if allowed to 
show through in their simplicity. One of 
the commonest mistakes of a new writer is 
to aim for rhythm in his sentences. For in- 
stance, if he were to write: “She came every 
day, but she never found Mrs. Black in,” he 
would be inclined to think that a little blunt 
and graceless. He would elaborate: “Every 
day she came, but never did she find Mrs. 
Black at home.” The first statement one 
can believe implicitly; the second sounds 
like straining to make much out of little. 
In general there are too many adjectives, ad- 
verbs and descriptive phrases used. Chekhov, 
in a letter to Gorki, once wrote: “Beauty 
and expressiveness in nature are attained 
only by simplicity, by such simple phrases 
as “The sun set,’ ‘It was dark,’ ‘It began to 
rain,’ and so on—” 

There is a stage of development which 
many young people have to get over before 
they can begin to write simply. That is 
the collegiate habit of using a facetious jar- 
gon to express a simple idea. 

I must speak here of the attempt by many 
beginners at precious or fine writing. In 
stories whose theme and content are of a 
poetical nature, this has its place. But when 
it occurs in a story of every day happenings 
it seems pretentious and affected and, I be- 
lieve, causes most editors to groan and gnash 
their teeth, The most characteristic form 
which this kind of writing takes is what is 
known as “writing in metaphors.” Instead 
of saying “It’s lightning,” one will say some- 
thing like “Great needles threaded into the 
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darkness.” A woman “hugs and fondles” an 
idea, etc. Once in a long while a meta- 
phor is striking. As a professor of English 
said once, speaking of the word ghastly: 
“Ghastly is a word which should undoubt- 
edly be in your vocabulary; but I doubt if 
you will find suitable occasion to use it ac- 
curately more than twice at the most 
throughout a lifetime.” 

A great many beginning writers fall into 
the habit of using deliberately too strong a 
word, hoping thereby to increase the vivid- 
ness of their writing. A train “tumults” 
into a station. The rain “plunges” into the 
earth. This soon outrages the reader’s com- 
mon sense. Deliberate use of a too-strong 
or too-weak words is best limited to humor- 
ous writing. 


UEER spelling of words, such as sed for 
said, wuz for was, is not only pointless 
—for that’s how words would be pronounced 
anyhow—but it fails to give any distinct 
flavor to the character’s speech. Good writ- 
ten dialogue can be achieved only by get- 
ting into the mind of each character. In 
the case of a foreigner who speaks a broken 
English it is best to study his language suf- 
ficiently to allow you to think with him, so 
that you can suggest his speech by peculiar 
locution of words rather than by tiresome 
repetition of words like “ziss,” “ze,” “wed- 
der,” “bane,” etc. For example, if an Ital- 
ian character comes into a story it is neces- 
sary to indicate his Italian-English only once 
or twice, as: 

“You no geeva my boy?” 

“No, the boy stays here with me, Angelo, 
till you come back.” 

“He my boy!” 

“He'll be waiting for you when you get 
back.” 

“O Tony mio! You no come wit’ Papa?” 
etc., avoiding where possible the “d” or “t” 
for “th,” which would have to be indicated 
wherever it occurred. 


T IS the tendency of writers who are sit- 
ting down to their first story or so to 
want to put real people, people they know, 
into the story. Of course they will disguise 
the person to a certain extent, give him 
dark hair instead of light; if he’s a lawyer 
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change him into a doctor; give him two 


sons instead of one daughter. But other- 
wise he is to remain just as he is in real life, 
with all his little mannerisms faithfully de- 
scribed, his voice, his manner of speaking. 
Now this is a great mistake. The moment 
you have a real person in mind as a charac- 
ter the whole pleasure of characterization is 
stopped short by his inorganic presence. You 
can’t make him do in the story anything 
which he would not ordinarily do in real 
life. Put him into a daring situation, for in- 
stance, and all you can think of is “Why, 
the idea of Mr. Magruder doing that! No, 
that won’t be right.” The fact is that once 
you lift Magruder out of his regular niche 
in real life and set him down in a strange 
fictional community, he ceases to be interest- 
ing in himself and becomes a dead weight on 
your hands. You know him too well; there 
is no pleasure of discovery in probing into 
his mind. Worse yet, you have, over a long 
period of years, developed a certain attitude 
to him, of liking or dislike, fear, admira- 
tion, etc. And to have a preconceived atti- 
tude toward any character in a story is, as 
the pickets would say, unfair to characters. 

A writer, in dealing with fictional people, 
must take great pains to keep his own ego 
in abeyance. Let him try to move in and 
out among them in his imagination, invisible, 
as it were, listening to their talk, sizing them 
up, trying to get the feel of their different 
personalities, very much as he used to do 
when he was a very little child and allowed 
in the parlor when there was a company of 
adults. It is surprising how shrewdly a 
child can thus take the measure of the 
grown people about him. Adults are more 
often fooled in their basic judgment of a 
person than a child. 


MORE specificially, the way to get into 

the “feel” of a character is first to 
realize that every human being has two op- 
posing sides to his nature. First there is in 
him the child which he once was and still is, 
deep inside. Second, superimposed on the 
child or inner self, is the experienced and 
adaptable adult, whose chief function is to 
act as shield and apology for the child itself. 
The inner part of our nature is, like a child, 
grasping, hard, vain, unsatisfied. The adult 
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part is, on the whole, resigned, more or less 
generous, aware of what life is like and 
fairly amenable to reason. When we come 
to grips with a new fictional character, then, 
the task is to discover, by long thought and 
much sympathetic putting of ourself in his 
place, the precise quality of both these sides 
of his nature. When we have found these 
we have the keynote of our character. For 
note this: from the child side we get what 
may be called the impetus for all his ac- 
tions. From the adult side we get the in- 
hibitions which hold him back from attain- 
ing his goal. The interplay of the two sides 
can often give us a hint upon which we can 
base the theme of a story or novel. 


One of the frequent reasons for returning 
a story is that all the characters in it talk 
alike and, apparently, think alike. This 
comes, of course, from the fact that the 
writer has been up to that old beginners’ 
trick of writing autobiography instead of 
drawing characterizations. It is a great temp- 
tation. We all have scenes and impressions 
we remember, moments which are as vivid 
today as when they happened, perhaps 
twenty years ago. Some writers succumb to 
this to such an extent that they begin a novel 
with the hero or heroine as a child or young 
person, so that all those cherished early sen- 
sations may be set down with delight in the 
writing of them. But here lies the snag: 
the very fact that these scenes and people 
and happenings are so dear to us, makes it 
almost impossible for us to give them proper 
dramatic value when we write them down. 
Simply to write: “She sat there for hours, in 
their special little piece of shade, which they 
called the two-sided horse, hidden there by 
the low branch of the maple. The birds 
were late in leaving, this year; a starling 
came to the drinking fountain. Soon the 
trees would be bare again and she would 
see once more the beautiful fretwork of their 
boughs spread against the sunset. Etc, etc. 
”” is to convey no emotion to the reader, 
although the writer himself may be over- 
come with nostalgic feeling as he writes it, 
because he can imagine himself back there, 
where perhaps he was happy. 
But the girl who sits under the shade of 
the tree is not made real to the reader by 
these subjective meanderings. This girl 
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might be just any kind of person at all. As 
a matter of fact, what she really is, is the 
spirit of the writer’s own youth. 

The proper and legitimate use for all these 
stored-up early impressions and emotions is 
to keep them in the cold storage of the 
brain, where they can be got out when real 
occasion demands. At a vital point in a 
story, for example, the starling coming to the 
bird fountain might be a striking note of 
contrast. Then the fact that the writer has 
really once seen this sight would make it 
possible for him to describe the bird in ob- 
jective detail as it would meet, the eye of a 
character who is laboring under some great 
strain. 

Don’t be miserly with your best ideas or 
characters for the purpose of saving them 
for some future time; to use in the future 
“great” novel or short story which we all 
feel we will some day produce. Ideas used, 
breed new ideas, and oftentimes better ones, 
to take the place of the old. Instead of 
thinking frugally of the future, put every- 
thing of which you are capable into each 
story as it comes along. A writer must not 
hesitate to turn himself inside out, if neces- 
sary, to get into a story what he feels should 
be there. Is a certain scene difficult to write? 
A stingy writer will then omit the scene. But 
a generous writer knows very well that the 
scene must be written, and write it he will. 





Milwaukee Markets 
(Buying markets only are covered.) 


Trade publications in Milwaukee offer the best 
opportunity for free-lance writers at this time. 

Without exception they urge writers to famil- 
iarize themselves with the publication before they 
go out on stories. Rates are good and the editors 
are sympathetic to the trade writers, for several of 
them have gone through the mill themselves. 


@ Intelligent interviews and accurate accounts 
involving construction projects using power equip- 
ment are wanted by Excavating Engineer, Arnold 
J. Andrews, editor, reports. The articles should 
explain how the job is done and why it is suc- 
cessful. 

} Mr. Andrews is particularly interested in build- 
ing up a staff of correspondents throughout the 
country, especially through the south between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains. The 
west coast is being sufficiently covered at present. 
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Writers who would like to sell to Excavating 
Engineer are urged by Mr. Andrews to send for 
a copy of the publication and a detailed list of 
requirements. 

Rates are one cent a word and articles can run 
as high as 4,000 words. Photographs rate $1 each 
and sometimes as many as 15 are used with a 
single yarn. Pays on publication. Address is 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


@ The Driller, also edited by Mr. Andrews, is 
wide open for two types of articles: pieces on air 
conditioning by means of water from drilled wells 
and on irrigation by underground water supply. 
The publication also uses articles on water-well 
drilling, drills, windmills, pumps, unusual prob- 
lems faced in drilling, methods employed and 
equipment. 

There are no geographic limits on the articles. 
Mr. Andrews wants them from “all over the 
world.” 

The pieces can run up to 2,000 words. Rates 
are one cent a word and $1 for photographs. 


@ Walter Belson, editor of Ford Dealer and Serv- 
ice Field, let it be known that he does not want 
free-lance writers to go out after stories for his 
publication unless they have been authorized by 
him to do so. Query first, and send a brief sum- 
mary of your writing experience. It will be to 
your advantage to do so because Mr. Belson is 
building up a file of free-lance writers who will 
go out on assignment or follow up a lead. 

The publication itself goes to Ford dealers and 
salesmen, but it is not connected with the Ford 
Motor Co. 

Mr. Belson wants stories on new successful 
methods of selling Ford V-8’s; on selling used 
Fords ; on successful service shop and parts selling, 
and layout; business promotion that has a direct 
Ford angle (that is, an idea that has been used 
in some other field but which may be successfully 
applied to selling Fords). Stories should run 
500 to 1,000 words. 

Rates are one cent a word and $1 for photo- 
graphs. Query on pictures before you have com- 
mercial shots taken. 

Address Mr. Belson at 407 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


e@ Brooms, Brushes and Mops, also at 407 E. 
Michigan St., secures most of its material from 
correspondents. T. E. Garvey, managing editor, 
occasionally buys pieces on unusual sales methods 
or market information pertaining to the trade 
from free-lance writers. Regular staff correspon- 
dents cover the market data. Rates are half a 
cent a word and payment is on publication. 


@ Emil Blacky wants first class stories on the feed 
business for Feed Bag which he edits. Geographi- 
cally, the articles must be restricted to the north 
east section of the United States, the area cov- 
ered by Feed Bag circulation. Pieces from the 
south and west will be returned. 
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Enterprising trade writers will find it well worth 
their time to get into their cars and scour the 
countryside for stories on local observances of 
National Feed Week which Feed Bag is sponsor- 
ing October 11 to 16. Mr. Blacky wants some 
good yarns on how dealers cashed in on feed 
week, pictures on displays that include feed week 
posters (these are being distributed by Feed Bag), 
as well as pictures of advertisements run during 
that week in local newspapers. If any dealer 
made use of radio programs or special advertising 
stunts, Mr. Blacky would like to see stories on 
them. He will use the pieces on Feed Week in 
the November, December and January issues of 
the magazine. 

Mr. Blacky also wants stories based on actual 
interviews with feed dealers telling of unusual 
sales methods and merchandising ideas of retail 
stores. The stories should start off with a dis- 
tinctive merchandising plan used by the dealer, 
follow with other original merchandising policies 
and end with a brief history of the concern, and 
interesting sidelights on the dealer himself. 


Feed Bag also offers a market for photographs 
of striking displays, of the dealer himself and of 
exterior pictures of the place of business. Fea- 
ture stories on old timers and old days in the 
business are wanted, too. 

Rates are 40 cents a column-inch for stories 
and pictures which averages better than a cent a 
word. Payment is made promptly on the fifteenth 
of every month. Pieces can run to five double 
spaced typewritten pages. 


Feed Bag has been enlarged and now runs from 
16 to 20 articles each month. About half of 
these are purchased from free-lance writers. 


Address Mr. Blacky at 741 N. Wilwaukee St. 


e Articles on the marketing and sales angles of 
the ice cream business are occasionally purchased 
by Ice Cream Review published by the Olsen 
Publishing Co., 505 W. Cherry St., Milwaukee. 
The magazine circulates among ice cream manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who conduct a retail 
business. Payment is 25 cents an inch. Pieces 
on wholesalers who have opened retail stores sell- 
ing only ice cream are wanted. Edwin Slater is 
editor. 


@ The Milk Dealer, also published by the Olsen 
Company, uses pieces on new plants, plant prob- 
lems, processing of milk, and sales ideas. Rates 
are 25 cents an inch. 


Church 


Types of free-lance material occasionally pur- 
chased by The Living Church include brief pieces 
on economic problems with a religious slant, arti- 
cles of a missionary nature, on the relation of 
church to society and on religious themes in keep- 
ing with an Episcopal magazine. However, at 


present there is a sufficient supply of articles of a 
philosophical and sociological nature. 
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Good 
Poetry on a religious or general theme is used but 
no payment is made for it. 


Poetry writers also have a field here. 


The magazine occasionally accepts photographs 
or drawings to be used on covers or along with 
submitted articles. 

Rates are $1.50 a column for articles with a 
varied rate for pictures. 

Clifford Morehouse is the editor. Address him 
at the Morehouse Publishing Company, 1801 W. 
Fond du Lac Avenue, Milwaukee. 


Newspapers 

In the newspaper field the Sunday Milwaukee 
Journal offers a market for articles of general and 
national interest in its editorial-feature section. 
Lindsay Hoben edits the section. 

Preferred articles should run between 1,000 
and 2,000 words. Rates are $5 a column and up, 
on acceptance. 

This is a quality section and has no interest in 
jazzy features. It is designed primarily for the 
serious-minded reader. 

Articles used deal with social and economic 
subjects and unusual personalities. 

Address Mr. Hoben at The Milwaukee Journal, 
333 W. State St., Milwaukee. 


Book Publishers 


School and reference books dealing with techni- 
cal and mechanical subjects, history, biography, 
social sciences are published by the Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 407 E. Michigan St. The manu- 
scripts must, of course, be written by individuals 
thoroughly familiar with the subject and the 
teaching profession. 

Occasionally books on 
topics are published. 

William C. Bruce said very emphatically that 
fiction, poetry, and short stories are not wanted. 

The firm also is on the lookout for Catholic 
book material. These manuscripts must represent 
scholarship and research and be works of real 
merit. 

Bruce Publishing Company is located at 407 
E. Michigan St. 

Books and pamphlets dealing with the Episco- 
pal church are published by the Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company, 1801 W. Fond du Lac Avenue. 


economic or literary 


Miscellaneous 


Semi-technical material on model engines is 
used by Modelmaker, the magazine that circulates 
among model-making hobbyists. Pieces should 
deal with model gas engines, working models of 
steam locomotives, models of stationary engines 
and model power boats. Rates are half a cent 4 
word. Photographs and mechanical drawings of 
models also are used but rates for these vary. A. C. 
Kalmbach is the editor. The address is 7611 W 
State St., Milwaukee. 
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The Sentimentalists 
Get Shot 


By Tuomas H. Uzze.ri 


Former fiction editor of Collier’s, and author of stories in the 
leading women’s magazines and Saturday Evening Post. 


you must have a singular under- 
standing of the world about you. 
Profound you need not be, but sophistica- 
tion you must have. I submit these three 
reasons : 
First, good fiction cannot be written by 
sentimentalists. 


T ‘\O become a writer in the modern age, 


cess (she published seven popular novels in 
one year) began only when she learned how 

sentimental her stories were and why. 
Thirdly, these big pay stories and novels 
are often not so sentimental as would at first 
appear, and they are, in certain ways, be- 
coming less sentimental every few years. 
Today a writer for 





Second, while the 


the masses like Ir- 


bulk of our fiction 
may be sentimen- 
tal, that does not 
mean thatitswriters 
are also. The most 
successful writers 
for the masses to- 
day, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Kathleen 
Norris, Faith Bald- 
win, Ursula Par- 
rott, are not them- 
selves unsophisti- 
cated people, while 
a generation or 
more ago Mrs. E. 
D. E. N. South- 


worth,, Laura Jean 


Libby, Bertha M. Clay were. 


Although the markets for quality work do 
not, and never will compare numerically to the 
markets for mentally immature, the writing of 
a successful thesis story for $100 provides more 
of a thrill than the writing of a $400 piece of 
glitter. On that most of us agree. The themes 
of today’s quality stories seep into the body 
of the popular story for tomorrow. Slowly, 
painfully, the popular story changes. 

Thirty years ago it ended with a moral 
printed in italics. Today we do that only to 
be genially satirical. The popular story is ever 
changing. It moves forward, back washes, then 
moves forward again; always further along the 
line of sophistication. Are you keeping well 
ahead of it, as all wise writers must? 











The most 


vin S. Cobb enti- 
tles a story, “The 
Stewed Kidneys Of 
An Angel” and Ur- 
sula Parrott in Lib- 
erty writes about 
“Forever, Perhaps.” 
While the plots in 
these stories are as 
simple as those of 
Cinderella, Goldi- 
locks, and the 
Three Bears, the 
superficial aspects 
of the narratives, 
the conversational 
patter, the man- 
ners, the clothes 


affect sophistication. The conventional mor- 





prosperous producers of big time copy to- 
day have a sharp sense of the gap between 
their own intelligence and that of their 
reader and deliberately write down to it. 
A sophisticated writer can understand what 
a sentimental reader will “eat up,” and 
cook up the dish. I doubt if a completely 
Naive, sentimental writer could today sus- 
tain an output of uniformly profitable pot- 
boilers. A woman writer who seems des- 
tined to arrive among the popular authors 
mentioned above tells me that her real suc- 
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al standards of the sentimentalist are not 
very complicated—three or four rigid max- 
ims cover them—but exploiting them takes 
a bit of world wisdom. 

“Sophisticated,” according to the new 
Webster dictionary means “to be deprived 
of naive or original simplicity; . . . . per- 
sons made wise, especially worldly-wise, 
through experience, cultivation, disillusion- 
ment, detachment from popular or tradi- 
tional conception, or the like.” The key 
words in this definition are “worldly-wise 
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through experience, and, detachment from 
popular conception.” I do not mean by 
“sophistication” the ironic flavor known 
colloquially as the “wise-crack.” This mean- 
ing is not intended in my use of the word. 
Since most traditional beliefs are based 
on sentiment rather than on reason and 
fact (e.g., marriages are made in heaven, a 
man’s best friend is his mother, and there’s 
no place like home, sweet home), the process 
of becoming sophisticated is the process of 
becoming detached from the claims of mere 
sentiment and sentimentality. If a young 
man in love with a young woman says to 
her, “Darling, people who love each other 
as we do have all that is necessary in this 
world,” he is sentimental, and if the young 
woman answers, “But, dear, we must eat,” 
she returns a sophisticated answer; she 
might quite possibly feel as much sentiment 
as he and be as much in love as he but she 
is thinking as well as feeling romance and 
enjoys both responses and so generally, I 
should say, has the larger experience. 


Anything that makes for a larger exper- 
ience in either living or reading should be 
looked into by the student of literature. The 
sophisticated person not so many years ago 
was a suspicious if not declasse character ; 
today he is simply “modern” and the day 
is swiftly approaching when everybody, ex- 
cept possibly the illiterate, will be sophisti- 
cated. Today no one can write successfully 
for any publications short of the Sunday 
School and juvenile journals who is not at 
least superficially sophisticated. To the ex- 
tent that he possesses this quality, he will 
consider motives as well as desserts, means 
as well as ends, and internals as well as ex- 
ternals, The most original and significant 
writers of stories aud novels, I suspect, will 
be they who can penetrate the superficiality 
of the sophisticated or tradition-ignoring 
attitude. 


Consider the status of the American novel 
today, so ably discussed by the editor of 
Covici-Friede in the July issue of this maga- 
zine. Time was when “realism,” in revolt 
against sweetness and light, represented the 
last word in sophistication in literary circles. 
Critics on all sides are already arising how- 
ever, against the “sentimentalization” of the 
prostitute, the bum, the cretin glorified by 


these exponents of photographic realism. 
They decry it as a distorted, a one-sided, an 
easy because sensational and hence untrue 
“realism.” 

What must the sophisticated writer of the 
future do then to escape from this dilemma? 
Not only must he see life whole but he must 
interpret that which he sees. His vision 
must penetrate beyond the sheer physical 
facts which go to make for a Studs Lonigan, 
a Popeye, a pathetic brute as set forth by 
Steinbeck. It must encompass the social, 
spiritual and economic forces in contem- 
porary society which make for these charac- 
ters. And then he must go on to treat of the 
normal, the average, not solely the patho- 
logical character. 

It will be the writer who can achieve this 
who will be tomorrow’s “sophisticated” 
author. And not until the writer appears 
who can do this—and who can do it dra- 
matically, with sound plotting, fluent style— 
will a great proletarian novel appear. 

On the other hand, for the ambitious 
writer who deliberately blinds his eyes to 
the facts of life as they exist about him, I 
can hold no great hope for success. How 
many times have I heard students mired in 
their sentimentalism exclaim: “I’m sure 
there’s more good than evil in the world!” 
One of them propounded the best literary 
question I think I’ve ever heard: “Why 
can’t one write realistic happy ending 
stories ?” 

What is the answer? The very phrasing 
of this last question is itself proof of senti- 
mentalism in the asker. It reveals that the 
latter has not yet made the most momentous 
discovery anyone can make about life; 
namely, that it is steeped in failure and ends 
in inevitable tragedy. All life is but a post- 
ponement of death. Life has some rare, fine 
moments, but they are but moments. One 
can isolate these moments and write about 
them and does when writing commercial fic- 
tion, but in the deeper, in the biological 
sense (the only real sense today) such nar- 
ratives cannot be realistic. The deeper an 
artist in any medium probes life for its truth, 
the more certainly does he reveal its funda- 
mental sadness; for this reason a touch of 
sadness is found in the greatest beauty. 

Must a writer be vulgar, tough, a crusty 
sinner to be successful? I’m not sure about 
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the sinning part but my observation is that 
writers who “crash through” to success 
without the long preparation most authors 
seem to require, have been toughened some- 
place. Adventurers, male and female, vet- 
eran soldiers, sports writers, vaudeville actors, 
society women whom Walter Winchell is 
watching, renegade ex-doctors, ex-ministers, 
ex-wives and husbands — such types, when 
able to concentrate long enough to get fif- 
teen pages written, can, with a little editorial 
help, sometimes astonish themselves and 
their friends by turning out big-time fiction, 
generally popular, at times, literary. Num- 
erous instances of the toughness of the per- 
sonalities of prominent writers of all grades 
are to be found among the candid pages of 
Alexander Woolcott’s “When Rome Burns.” 


“We authors, of course, try to be gentle- 
men,” pleads Somerset Maughan in “First 
Person Singular,’ but we often fail and we 
must console ourselves by reflecting that few 
writers of any consequence have been de- 
void of a certain streak of vulgarity. Life 
is vulgar.” 


We live in an age of disillusionment. 
Pollyanna is gone; Miss Know-it-all reigns 
in her stead. The brutalizing effect of busi- 
ness competition, religious apathy and a mis- 
interpretation of the meaning of psycho- 
analysis have done more to change the sex 
morality of the masses of our people in the 
last fifteen years than was accomplished in 
the previous fifty. War, the growth of dic- 
tatorships, the constantly impinging threats 
of even more disastrous outbreaks cannot 
but affect the spirit of a people—and its 
fiction. Heated debates and melodramatic 
clashes of opinion during the past few years 
indicate that the old ways of thinking are 
still conflicting violently with the new ; what 
is good and bad in the new morality has 
not been settled, but of one thing we can be 
certain: we live in the midst of a moral 
world totally unknown to the world in which 
most of us grew up. 


N the face of this picture of our age, 
what is to become of the old stories about 
the poor boys who became famous or rich 
because they work overtime, of the man 
who becomes a great statesman because he 
remembered his mother’s teachings, of the 


far-famed Saturday Evening Post classic 
about the “self-made” youth who, inspired 
by love for his darling Mary Louise, dashes 
through the stormy night with the money, 
arriving just in time to save the bank, or 
who, by thinking up a clever advertising 
campaign idea (based undoubtedly upon one 
of Mary Louise’s bright remarks about cor- 
porate finance) discomforts and crushes a 
competitor (who not impossibly was a social 
benefactor producing the same line of goods 
at a lower cost!) What is to happen, what 
is today happening to stories of this type? 
They are doomed; the new age will kill them 
and it will kill you, as a popular writer, 
unless you rid yourself of sentimentalism 
about business and practical affairs today. 


If you do not comprehend this modern 
moral revolt and the meaning behind it, you 
cannot write for those who do. If you have 
not identified the moral revolt in the suppos- 
edly immoral act and have not tried to under- 
stand the relation of it all to your own life, 
you need talking to whether you intend to 
be a writer or not. You are, in this stage 
of world enlightenment, stil] sentimental, 
conventional, safely bourgeois, and ripe for 
exploitation by those who have your low 
number. You rise in the morning, eat your 
food, work, come home, turn on the radio, 
yawn over a newspaper, and go to bed. To 
what end? Writer, you should have a sign 
tacked to your back: “Died: of chronic 
failure to keep up with the times.” 


Surely to live means to function physically 
and mentally to the utmost, to understand 
the world in which you live, to enjoy its 
opportunities, to be able always to thrill at 
new ideas, new truths, and to communicate 
them to others. Good writing in every age 
has come from a full understanding of the 
times. The eloquent fiction writer, while 
he seldom thinks ahead of his age, does 
think at least with it, and, better than all 
others, interprets it. He writes richly be- 
cause he lives and thinks richly. 


Bearing in mind now that I am talking 
about the art of good fiction and not about 
the carpentering of pulp thrillers, let me in- 
troduce you to one of those writers who will 
never write well because she doesn’t live— 
in the world of today! This writer is in her 
early thirties. She’s married, has two chil- 
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dren, and occasionally helps her husband in 
his work. For many years she has wanted 
to be a writer of stories and at last, when 
her husband found a maid possible three 
days a week, made a beginning. Here is 
one of her first story ideas : 

A young woman, possessed of a very great 
emotional capacity, drifts unwillingly to the 
profession of street-woman. She is aroused 
from the inevitable mental lethargy of such 
a life by love for a young man who is later 
killed. Fundamentally intelligent, she strives 
to make something of her life. She is con- 
stantly hampered by the ghosts of her past. 
She wins fame as an author, but at the pin- 
nacle of her success she is exposed by the 
man who was the reason for her fall. 

In this project for a novel, we have a 
literary relic of the past. The prostitute 
sob-story of twenty-five years ago! Such 
inventions have no contact whatever with 
the spirit of today. They reveal no compre- 
hension of present-day social morality. The 
plot is as out-of-date, for any serious pur- 
pose, as buggies, and bustles. Note the very 
first statement: she was a woman of great 
emotional capacity. The inference here is 
that most women are decorously wanting in 
“emotions.” The truth (as psychology has 
revealed to us long since) is that practically 
all women have “great emotional capacities.” 
The heroine “drifts unwillingly to the pro- 
fession.” Case studies of common women 
have revealed that they, like most criminals, 
are either mentally deficient or the results 
of an unfortunate environment. They do 
what they do because they know no better. 
This makes impossible their being “really 
intelligent.” 

As for her becoming an author: I know 
of one case where it was done. A prostitute 
gave up her employment and wrote the story 
of her life, which was published. Morally 
she was completely reformed, but after giv- 
ing several New York editors (of whom I 
was one) harrowing experiences in trying to 
help her, she was sent off to a psychopathic 
ward for observation. 

More than once I have helped writers 
with out-of-date minds save their defective 
stories by suggesting that they turn them up- 
side-down and say just opposite of what they 
have written. One such followed the ancient 
formula of the heroine passing up the bad 
rich boy for the good poor boy. The im- 
plication was that virtue went with poverty, 
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vice with wealth. I pointed out that this 
old plot was invented for the consolation 
of readers of a former day, who, living 
mostly on farms, saw no chance to get rich. 
Today, depression notwithstanding, everyone 
expects to make a pile and retire on the in- 
come. 

Many excellent writers plan and write 
stories for the literary magazines, but fail 
lamentably because the conduct of their 
characters belongs in the Gay Nineties and 
not in the Cosmetic and Cocktail Thirties. 
Their style belongs in Harper’s, their plots 
in the confession magazines! Here is an 
instance : 

An ambitious manuscript I read recently 
tells the hectic adventures of a girl who 
struggled all during one night to save the 
man she loved from committing suicide. 
After quieting him down, she took him to 
his home and put him to bed and to sleep. 
She was then seen leaving his home at four 
in the morning. That was her mistake! 
You know the rest of the story. She be- 
came an old-fashioned outcast. The hero 
(the suicide man) overhears a villager insult 
her, knocks him down, and so recovers his 
soul and her reputation and off they go to- 
gether, safely married and virtuous, into the 
golden west! 

In any realistic sense, everything is wrong 
here. The sex issue is sentimentalized, as is 
also the suicide. The modern method of 
dealing with would-be self-destroyers is not 
to lose a lot of needed sleep over them, but 
to offer to help them do the deed as quickly 
and neatly as possible. Such people gener- 
ally threaten self-destruction mainly to get 
attention (infantilism) : show them indiffer- 
ence and they quickly regain balance. 

The most superficially sophisticated play- 
wright writing in our language today is Noel 
Coward, the Englishman. One of his suc- 
cessful plays, “Private Lives,” has no plot, 
or rather, has a plot so bad that Coward 
should be ashamed to own it. The enter- 
tainment consists chiefly in the fun that is 
poked at mid-Victorian ideas of love and 
marriage. Coward’s audiences simply roar 
with delight at hearing two pairs of young 
lovers express with engaging bluntness things 
which they have always known were true, 
but feared to express. 

In the midst of a lyrical love scene on a 
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12 PRIZES OF $25 EACH 
FOR THE 12 BEST OUTLINES OF 


The Novel I Plan to Write 


Wats DIGEST offers 12 prizes of $25.00 each for 
the twelve best outlines of ‘‘The Novel I Plan To 
Write” submitted by one of its subscribers. Prize win- 
ning outlines will be read by the Editors of Simon & 
Schuster, one of the ablest and most progressive pub- 
lishing houses in America. If your outline wins a prize 
from WRITER'S DIGEST, it may also win you a letter 
from the Editor of Simon & Schuster asking either for 
permission or for an option to read your completed 
novel. This is a contest worth entering! 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. Writer's Digest offers 12 prizes of $25.00 
each for the best outlines of the novel you 


4. Winning scripts will be delivered to the 
Editors of Simon & Schuster, who will read 
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plan to write. 


. Outlines must be typed and consist of no 


more than 1,500 words. You may prepare 
the outline in any way that you like. The 
matter of presentation is entirely up to 
you. Try to make your outline as interesting 
as possible. Submit your outline without 
any artistic embellishments. Use ordinary 
8x 11 white paper. 


. Contest closes December 25th, 1937. The 


judges are the editors of Writer's Digest, 
and all entrants agree to abide by their 
decision. Prizes will be awarded February |. 
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in full. 


CONTEST EDITOR, 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SIR: 





USE THIS CONVENIENT ENTRY BLANK 


the winning outlines. 


. If your novel is already completed, do not 


submit the entire novel. Send only an 


outline of it. 


. All entries to this contest must be accom- 


panied by a one-year new subscription, re- 
newal, or extension subscription to 


WRITER'S DIGEST. 


- No more than one outline of a novel may 


be submitted by any one contestant to the 
contest. The contest is open to all, except 
employees of Writer's Digest. 
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Enclosed is my one-year subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST for which | enclose $2.00 payment 


My subscription is ( 


) new; ( ) renewal; ( 


) extension. 


1 am enclosing herewith my outline of “The Novel | Plan To Write" written in 1,500 words or 


less. (If sending your outline later, please check here ( 


Address 
Moo foie ears ees 


). 


———- oe 
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INCREASE YOUR VOCABULARY 


A new, enjoyable, inexpensive way. The reader, in his 
y the use of a specially pre- 
pared, narrow, paper adhesive tape, blocks out those 
words which strike him as aptly used. He then puts 
the reading matter aside, returning to it after a lapse 
of time and trying to recall the exact word the author 
used in the places where pieces of 
The tape can then be removed without marring or 
This way has the element of fun of a 
ased on psychological principles for fixing 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Write for Catalog! 


140 Newbury Street, 


The Cambridge School for Authors 


NATIONAL 


PROVED successful, in its home district, in its unique 
methods of teaching writers to become their own critics 
and to give their scripts that final punch that sells, the 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR AUTHORS is now ready 
to extend its services to ALL writers everywhere. 


courses at Boston, 


we offer an individual course by mail—no boiler-plate 
stuff—designed especially for you and your needs. FULL 
typewritten report on your work by competent, well- 
known teachers, a!l of whom are professional writers: 
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balcony, for instance, the ardent young man 
tells the heroine how beautiful she is, adding 
finally with disgust that he knows it is all 
due to the “damn moonlight.” Just after 
a passionate moment of ecstacy in the arms 
of the girl with whom he is living, the hero 
(Coward himself) says he knows he will 
quarrel with her some day and cries out: 
“To hell with love!” 


WITH all this candid “facing of facts” 

in the world, what is to become of 
beauty? Are we to have done with tender- 
ness, kindness, chivalry, the lovely, gener- 
ous ways of romance and _ friendship? 
Beauty, charm are safe. Our age is opposed 
not to sentiment, but to sentimentality. 
Sentiment is an emanation of the dif- 
ferent forms of love and no man deprecates 
it. Love is a fact as firm and irrevocable 
as any in nature; it is simply no longer as 
mysterious, no longer divine; the truly 
enlightened man accepts it, without fear, 
and gives it a proper place in his life. The 
sentimentalist also believes in love, but he 
does not keep it in its proper place; he 
takes the effects of love and lets the causes 
go; he has indulged himself so often in soft, 
gentle, altruistic feelings that these feelings 
flood him without a proper stimulus. The 
sophisticate is a thinker as well as a feeler; 
the sentimentalist is merely a feeler. The 
sophisticate knows or doubts; the sentimen- 
talists hopes and believes. 

I once tried to help a sentimental woman 
writer plan a realistic novel. She reported 
that she wished her book to tell the truth 
about a woman friend of hers whom she 
had known for years. “What is the truth 
about her?” I asked. The question seemed 
to startle her; she hadn’t thought of begin- 
ning in quite that way. When I asked for 
the scandal about her friend, she seemed 
offended, reminding me repeatedly that the 
subject was a friend of hers. Her first por- 
trait of her friend was that of a dutiful 
wife and mother who taught Sunday School 
classes as a simple religious exercise and had 
no bad habits “really worth talking about.” 
After over an hour’s searching questions, I 
discovered that the friend never wanted any 
of her children except the first, that she 
often played cards for money all night, and 
taught Sunday School classes to cover up 4 
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secret affair she was having with the young 
assistant pastor of the church! 

“Now you’ve got all the dirt, what are 
we going to do with it?” asked the future 
realist. I suggested that we tell the truth 
about it. This was not easy for her. Be- 
ing a sentimentalist, she wanted to omit the 
ugly facts about her prototype’s character 
and write up her good points. For a long 
time her feeling of friendship for the woman 
and her stubborn habit of confusing morals 
with motives made any fair consideration 
of the facts difficult. She professed herself 
unable to write the “intimate, sordid de- 
tails” of this woman’s affair with the young 
preacher, though she confessed to me that 
she had a great deal of curiosity about 
them. 


The cause of sentimentality manifestly 
is too little education, too much piety. No 
cure is possible without a fundamentally 
good mind, an evangelical zeal for the 
truth, and more than average energy. New, 
radically different habits of thinking must 
be established, and this, especially if one is 
over thirty years, is impossible to one of low 
energy. The very first step is the slough- 
ing off of piety, of metaphysical or super- 
natural beliefs of all kinds, of all dependence 
for specific moral guidance upon any “in- 
spired” authority. The sentimentalist must 
learn to think for himself. He should read 
a good newspaper daily, subscribe to and 
read liberal journals, run through at least 
one new book a month interpreting current 
events ; he should talk to people who know 
more than he does, and listen to them. 


If you wish to make the world a better 
place to live in for your having written 
books about it, there is a way open to you. 
If.you wish to help humanity in more con- 
crete ways than simply distracting it from its 
miseries, entertaining it, this is also possi- 
ble in fiction, but the technical discipline 
you will have to undergo will be severe. 
You will need to know all the sophisticates 
know and more; for one thing, you will 
have to understand and be absorbed by the 
natural instinctive forces in the world in 
their normal functioning. Passion, parental 
love, fraternity, racial pride, honor — these 
Positive forces are not given a chance in the 
world in which we live. “Give passion a 
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Composers—Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 

by the arranger of "Cherry Blossom Lane," ‘Treasure 

Island,"* “Carolina Moon" and many other hits. Reason- 

able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 
HAROLD POTTER 

1619 (D) Broadway, New York 





SALE OF MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPE 


Take advantage of superior quality RAWHIDE GLAZED KRAFT 
Envelopes at these low prices. Approved by authors everywhere. 
Write for folder ‘*What They Say.’ 
25 9x12 and 25 934x12%..............2000s $0.85 
rf ff Fhe -60 
50 No. 10 and 50 No, 11 
West of Rockies or Canada add 10%. 


“Quality at Low Cost” 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 




















AUTHOR'S TYPIST 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 
Fee: Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000 to 25,000, 35c; over 
25,000, 30c per 1,000 words. Corrections in spelling, gram- 


mar and punctuation, if desired, 
outside sheets free. Mailed flat. 


LAURA M. HARNESS 
Lynnhaven, Virginia 


Carbon copy and extra 
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TO SERIOUS WORKERS... 


Whether you are a recognized author or an aspiring writer, 
it will pay you to become acquainted with the distinctive 
service of the Writers’ Counsel. Drop us a line and we will 
send you, without charge, a Work Guide which will help 
you immeasurably, and will introduce you to our methods. 


WRITERS’ COUNSEL 
“When A Writer Needs A Friend’ 
5400 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


WE WATCH THE MARKET 


You Want To Sell 
Editors Have To Buy 


1937 is a Boom Year for Writers.................. 














Ideas and good writing are not enough. You 
must know the individual editor's needs and 
tastes. Our sales department keeps in daily 
contact with editorial desks. 


There is room on those desks now for articles, 
short stories, long stories, novelettes, novels, 
book-lengths on all subjects, radio scripts. 


If or when your manuscripts measure up to our 
standards we submit them to a selected list of 
publications whose editors solicit our aid. 


You cannot fail to sell if you know HOW, WHEN 
and WHAT to write. We help you to learn all three. 


CHARLES F. RONAYNE 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for further 
information. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, Ineleding free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 
and information on current market requirements. If you write poems 
or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 


Studio Building Portland, Ore. 


Dept. 5 


ASTOUNDING OFFER!!! 


FREE MELODY to any poem acceptable to us. Act 
quickly. 25c coin for poem _ revision, postage and 
handling the order. Song Publishing. We help ets. 
“WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE R IES” 
piano arrangement was made in this studio by Luther 


A. Clark. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “WD,” 





ton, Maine 
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SONG POEMS WANTED 
TO BE SET TO MUSIC 
Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and well-known 
Composer. More than 90 of my Songs and Arrange- 
ments accepted for publication. Send your Poems for 
free Examination and criticism. 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B., Bachelor of Music 

4153M South Van Ness, Los Angeles, California 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Also other typing service, such as addressing envelopes, 
etc. Spelling and grammatical errors corrected, if de- 
sired. 40 cents per 1000. Neat, accurate, proof read. 
Extra first page returned with manuscript and carbon 


copy. 
ELIZABETH ARCHBOLD 
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152 N. 3rd Ave., Hillsboro, Oregon 


GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
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over 2400 live publishers. $100 to $500 a year 
EXTRA INCOME by selling fillers and fact 
articles. Details FREE. 
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3923 W. Sixth St. Dept. 62, Los Angeles, Cal. 
SONG POETS 
50-50 PLAN 


Send song poems for free examination. 
Instruction Book Sent Free. 


Indiana Song Bureau, Dept. A, Salem, Indiana 








SONGWRITERS: “Hit’’ — quality music to 
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to poem, in lead-sheet form, $3.00. Songs arranged; sub- 
mitted to publishers. Send poems for criticism and revision. 
No charge on revising of poems, if you act now. Only hon- 
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2c line. Dept. 3: HAVE A NEW YORK ADDRESS FOR 
BETTER BUSINESS. We will forward all mail promptly 
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chance and it will save the world,” D. H. 
Lawrence seems to me to be saying in all 
his works, although he clouded his sermon 
because he himself was too weak psycho- 
logically, too much a mystic to make himself 
understood. The reading world awaits 
another prophet to continue the task Law- 
rence began. Life at times seems like “a 
tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing,” but it is not this to 
youth, it is not this to those strong enough, 
extraverted enough, to put up a fight. No 
sadder writer ever lived than Mark Twain 
and no writer ever did the world more good 
than he or excited it to more wholesome 
laughter. 

Give yourself time to be famous. Plan 
not a book but a lifetime of effort and train- 
ing and growth. Nor should you try to 
escape life, any of it; and if you find the 
skies of your once rosy idealism drifting over 
with gray clouds of doubt and suspicion, if 
you see that God sometimes doesn’t seem 
to be in His heaven and that all is not 
right with the world, and that the gallant, 
irridescent dreams of adolescence are turn- 
ing out to be flops, look not for a millstone, 
a piece of rope, and a deep, cold river— 
rather, write a book about it. 





Manna 


BOUT ten years ago we received from 
Richmond, Virginia a series of vitriolic 
attacks against most everything in the writing 
profession. Regularly attached to each of 
these series was a stern but not unkind re- 
quest that we immediately wire the author 
$25, $40, or $50. 

When occasionally we did so, the author 
dropped us a brief acknowledgment on a 
post card. When we did not, we received, 
sometimes months later, a scurrilous letter 
attacking our position from all angles includ- 
ing historical. 

In the years that passed Jack Woodford 
continued to brow beat editors, and rise in 
their estimation. For a while he gave up fic- 
tion and concentrated on circulating library 
novels. He sold every one he wrote, and 
Godwin who were then his publishers paid 
him a weekly wage by registered mail in cash. 

Jack eventually stopped writing us for 
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money and began sending in subscriptions to 
the Dicest for authors he knew, and con- 
tributing articles with the instructions to pass 
the check along to some needy scribbler. 

Wid Gunning, the agent, gave him some 
friendly steers in Hollywood and pretty soon 
Jack’s letters came on Warner Bros. station- 
ery. A year ago his letters came from 
Metro Goldwyn Mayer where he is now en- 
sconced as scenarist. His salary, he informed 
us, while not fabulous, is probably twice ours, 
and why the hell he asks, do we insist on liv- 
ing in Cincinnati when the office next to him 
is vacant? 

This morning, Jack’s publishers, Carlyle 
House, sent us the seventh, and newly re- 
vised edition of “Trial and Error”. The 
jacket says that the author, Jack Woodford 
has sold a couple of thousand short stories, 
an astronomical number of novels, etc., etc. 
There is an introduction by Arnold Gingrich, 
editor of Esquire and Coronet in which 
Gingrich loyally pays his debt to Woodford 
for teaching him how to write fiction in the 
days when Gingrich needed money badly 
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$300 CASH PRIZES 


Priscilla Limerick Contest 


First Prize $100 in Cash ; Second $50; Third 
$25 ; Fourth $15 ; Fifth $10; Ten $5 
and Fifty $1 prizes. 


We merely want you to examine our assort- 
ment of 21 lovely Priscilla Christmas Greet- 
ing Folders. Upon request (by postcard or 
letter) a box of cards, including Entry Form 
and full details of the Limerick Contest, will 
be sent you postpaid. 

If you like the assortment at our economical 
price of $1, remit that amount with your 
entry form and “last line.” Otherwise return 
the cards at our expense. The rules explain 
how you may enter without buying. 

We have a wonderful proposition for agents. 
You make 100% or more profit. One entry 
for each $1 in purchases and any contestant 
may win more than one prize. State if inter- 
ested in this big money-making plan. Don’t 
miss this interesting and easy contest. Re- 
quest your box and details today. Mention 
this magazine. Official Entry Form will be 
sent only when box of Priscilla Greetings 
is sent for FREE examination. This contest 
reviewed and endorsed by Gilson V. Willetts, 
Director National Contest Headquarters. 

PRISCILLA GREETINGS 
Homer E. Minor & W. Lacy Dixon 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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~', «And They Returned My Story!” 


How often have you indignantly voiced that opinion after 
reading some professional’s story in the magazine which rejected 
one of your manuscripts? 


Being human, editors do often differ in their opinions of a 
story’s merit. But nine times out of ten, if impartially analyzed by 
a competent critic, your story in which you so sincerely believe, 
would show up a half dozen writing faults. Though each relatively 
small, when summed up by the editor, they caused your rejection. 


_ To turn such rejections into sales checks is my job. I not only 
point out to you each error in your manuscript, but also show you 
why it is wrong and exactly how to correct it. I mark your manu- 
script paragraph-by-paragraph, thus showing you in complete de- 
tail where you achieve the professional touch and where your 
work is amateurish. I analyze your plots, your treatment, charac- 
terization, dialogue and construction. Finally, it being my busi- 
ness to know the individual preferences of the various editors, I 
offer your story to the right markets. 

Send me one of your rejected stories today. A good one, in 
which you still have confidence. Tell me where you’ve sent it and 
what, if anything, the editors said about it. And I'll give you the 
kind of conscientious sympathetic help through which I have 
enabled so many discouraged beginners break into print. 


Ask for my booklet, “Telling and Selling Your Stories”—free. 


WARD THOMAS 


521 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





What Ward Thomas Paragraph- 
by-Paragraph Manuscript 
Analysis Means to New 

Writers: 


“Your criticism of my novel- 
ette .is most constructive. 
know it will be an asset to my 


future success.” : 
Fj. C. Smith. 


“I’m going to thank you for 
the very best criticism I have 
ever received.” 


Mary L. Cox. 


“I found your criticism im- 
mensely constructive and help- 


ful.” : 
Albert Ruediger. 


“The detailed paragraph by 
paragraph analysis method you 
applied in my story is far more 
exblicit and helpful to me than 
any other method. I know I can 
make much faster progress with 
the paragraph analysis.” 

James Lewis. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


One dollar per thousand wor 
(minimum fee, $3.00). Wich 
your first story send along an 
extra one of about the same 
length—and I’ll give you a crit- 
ical report on the second story, 
free. 
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Be A Journalistic or 
NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER 


LEARN AT HOME—IN SPARE TIME 
how to make money with your camera, selling pictures to 
magazines, newspapers, trade journals. We teach you at 
low cost. No special camera or previous experience needed. 
ees opportunities everywhere. Write at once for FREE 
BO . UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, INC., 
Done ae 10 West 33 Street, New York City. 








NEAT ACCURATE 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Rates: 40c per 1,000 words; 10% discount on 20,000 words 
or over. 
POETRY: Ic per line. 
Proof-read; Carbon included. Minor corrections deg requested. 
eturn Postage prepaid. Mailed 


MINERVA WHEELER 
715 Dora Ave., Phone 790, Ukiah, California 


PROMPT 











WRITE ACTION STORIES FOR 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 


Constant demand exists for love, mystery and adven- 
ture stories meeting simple requirements outlined in 
A PRACTICAL HOME STUDY COURSE ON HOW 
TO WRITE ACTION STORIES. Send $3 for com- 
plete course. Satisfaction, or money back. 


ACTION STORY INSTITUTE 
P. O. Box 465 Chicago, Ill. 


RITERS 


Book length manuscripts wanted for i 
We are publishers and National biases. 


Burney Bros. Publishing Co., Dept. D, 




















Aurora, Mo. 








College Graduate. Typing. 30c 
1000 words for copying, 40c with 
corrections. '!/2¢ line for poetry. 
Prompt. Guaranteed. 

MINNIE L. BATES, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


Novels - Short Stories 


ALL TYPES OF NON-FICTION 


“You did a swell job on the story and your work has 
taught me something. It is well worthwhile and should 
be a great aid to writers who are struggling for recog- 
nition.”’—Francis HawkINs. 











Plays 


There is Only One Wa ay.to te — What a Good Critic- 
Agent Can Do For You. 


Behind This Service are Fifteen Years of Practical 
Experience in Creative Work With Writers. 


Trial Criticism, $1. (Plus Postage) 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Complete, Specialized Writer’s Counsel 
44 Langdon Street Cambridge, Mass. 











WrITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


and any way to make it, even story writing, 
would suffice. 

On “Trial and Error” Gingrich writes: 
“This is the best damn book on writing I’ve 
ever read!” 

We feel the same way about it, although it 
is not a book for journalism professors, Eng- 
lish teachers, people who read poetry aloud, 
or authors who learned the Facts of the Lit- 
erary Profession from their sweet somnolent 
essays titled “The Charm Of Being An Au- 
thor.” 

Jack doesn’t know it all, of course, but he 
has been through the mill and survived. The 
information, ideas, and tried and successful 
means of approach to writing he offers in 
“Trial and Error” will be valuable to you, 
and help you whether you be beginner or 
hard bitten professional. The price of the 
book is $3.00 and it is cloth bound; 330 
pages. 





There has been a shake-up in some of the 
Street & Smith magazines. The following is 
a list of titles published by Street & Smith 
at 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City, as of 
October 1, 1937. This list will continue to 
be published, and is official: Detective Story 
Magazine, Shadow, Clues-Detective, Crime 
Busters, Western Story, Wild West Weekly, 
Doc Savage, Astounding Stories, Air Trails, 
Love Story, Smart Love, Romantic Range, 
Picture Play, Sport Story, and Pic. 





Trade Journal Notes 


The Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. Carl W. Dipman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
‘success’ stories about actual grocers. Must be 


merchants, independents, not chains, who are 
making a good margin of profit and have mod- 
ern, attractive stores. Preferably should be about 
moderate-size stores ($50,000 to $100,000 vol- 
ume), and should include figures on operating 
expenses, profit, etc., if possible. Good photo- 
graphs of store and owner will help sell article. 
It should not be over 1,500 words. We also use 
short articles of 100 to 300 words on ideas, stunts, 
etc. that grocers have used successfully to in- 
crease sales or cut expenses. Photographs should 
be of interiors, exteriors, window and store dis- 
plays of food markets. We report within three 
weeks after receipt. We pay lc to 2c a word; 
$3.00 to $5.00 for photos; payments made on 
acceptance.” 
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Southern Agriculturist, 1523 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (Mo. 5c.) Single photos of the farm 
dnd home, 6x8 or larger. No news items. Illus- 
trated articles, around 1,500 words, of interest to 
the farm family, no particular slant, but do favor 
Southern backgrounds. $2.50 to $5.00 per column, 
50c to $3.00 per picture, on acceptance. 

Washington Farm News, (Formerly, Stevens 
County Farm News,) 619 Jamieson Bldg., Spo- 
kane, Wash. A 5c weekly, in newspaper style, 
devoted exclusively to the farmers of the State 
of Washington. Want news items and news 
photos, “anything of general interest to Western 
farmers.” Features to run 500 to 1,000 words, 
preferably illustrated. Yec per word, $1.00 per 
photo, at publication. 

Studio Publications, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. This is the American office of the 
London Studio, (Mo. 50c) and Art and Industry, 
(Mo. 35c). They welcome editorial matter on 
art subjects, all of the very highest class, but state ; 
“it is not possible to give a general statement as to 
what would interest us editorially. If readers have 
anything they think especially interesting to us, 
we should always be glad to know about it, but it 
is always advisable to make enquiry before sub- 
missions, to save unnecessary expense.” 


Western Angler and Hunter, P. O. Drawer 760, 
Kamloops, B. C. Canada. (Mo. 10c.) Pay 50c to 
$1.00 each, occasionally more, on publication, for 
good snapshots of “sporting dogs, outdoor pic- 
tures, fishing and hunting, taken in Western 
Canada only.” 

Western Farm Life, now at 1520 Court Place, 
Denver, Colo. (Semi-Mo. 5c.) Restricted to the 
area of Colorado, Western Nebraska, Western 
Kansas, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Southern Mon- 
tana and Northern New Mexico. Articles with 
sharp, glossy photos, no longer than 1200 words, 
preferably 500 to 800 words, recounting actual 
experiences, illustrating how certain good practices 
were carried out and their value. Must be con- 
fined to within the territory served. %4 to Yec per 
word, photos at $1.00 to $2.50 each, on publica- 
tion. 

The Wheel, care of Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, Ind. Frederick O. Schubert, Editor 
of this fine house magazine calls for “photographs 
of celebrities posed with their Studebaker auto- 
mobiles, and especially want shots of current year 
Studebaker cars,” the editor stressing, “they must 
be good.” Good articles, preferably illustrated, of 
general interest, readable, brief and no longer 
than 1,500 words. Rates vary depending upon 
the value of the article, averaging about 1c per 
word, with good pictures bringing $5.00 each, 
upon acceptance. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, 744 Wis- 
consin St., Racine, Wis. (Bi-Wk. 5c.) Appeal is 
to Wisconsin general farmers and dairymen. Short 
illustrated articles to interest this group. Also 
illustrated success or experience stories, all of 
which must have Wisconsin background. “Vari- 
able rates” and at publication. 


Octoser, 1937 
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Just Published 


What to write— 
How to write it— 
How to sell it— 





Here is an intimate, practical discussion of profit- 
able writing—an unusual book that covers the 
whole scope of the literary field, analyzes every 
problem of the writer, and gives the advice of 
dozens of editors and authors on the methods that 
make writing pay. 


WRITING FOR PROFIT 


A Manual of Professional Patterns 
and Procedures 


by DONALD WILHELM 
Revised 2nd Edition, 386 Pages, $3.00 


In refreshingly different and readable manner, the 
author of this book takes you through all the 
specialized fields open to the writer; gives you 
both the editor’s and the writer’s viewpoint of 
these markets and the opportunities in them. 
Fiction, Newswriting, Motion Picture Writing, 
Radio Scripts, Play Writing, Verse, Magazine Ar- 
ticles, Syndicating, Advertising Copy, Publicity 
Writing—in all of these the author shows what is 
demanded and how to shape your work to meet 
these requirements. He covers the practicalities of 
writing—do’s and don’ts, patterns, techniques, and 
professional approaches. 


Famous editors and authors help you, too 


Donald Wilhelm gives you the gist of his 25 years’ 
experience as editor, journalist, and author. He 
also presents authentic and exclusive suggestions 
and views of a number of leading writers and 
editors. George Horace Lorimer, Rupert Hughes, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, and others, help in giving 
a concise sparkling summary of information most 
needed by beginners, spare-time writers, and many 
professionals. 

Fully revised new edition constitutes almost a new 
book. Much new material on play writing, motion 
picture and radio requirements, juvenile fiction, 
short-short story, publicity, etc. Includes Writers’ 
Bookshelf, and typical questions asked by writers 
and their answers. A really practical manual for 
the person who wants to make money by writing. 





10 Days’ Free Examination—Send This Coupon 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send Wilhelm’s Writing for Profit, for 10 days’ exam- 
ination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, plus 
few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on et ers accompanied by remittance.) 

IN cath oidenseataness<htens 
Address .... 
Re NR NIN a scoiraearsin:s ce chnckoeeaedenvewes cskaeaner 
DD is cocker hae ddl bedbeetenss «66 ees Cie eeseeee haa 


Company . WD-10-37 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 


TEN YEARS' EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 
Sales 


Terms on Request 
235 West 46th St., New York City 








Expression, Berkeley, La Paloma 
Three Good Poetry Magazines 

Stardust and Dreams: Yearly Poetry Anthology 

Send for circulars regarding these four fine mediums for 

high grade poetry. Get our prices on book publishing. 


GAYREN PRESS 


221 W. Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 











you how. E CARTOON “$2.0 IN 


2 5 Drasrine ‘Set ‘if ‘you’ act’ at 
WRITE TODAY—Stamp brings FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 
Paramount Bidg., Dept. C-6, Fall Creek, Wis. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


and prepared to meet editorial requirements. Extra 
first and last pages, carbon copy. Corrections in spell- 
ing and punctuation. Proof read and mailed flat, 40c 
per thousand words. Prompt service. 


EDYTHE GATES 
406 So. Coronado St., 








Los Angeles, Cal. 








REAL HELP FOR POETS 


Recognized Verse Specialist nena gg poe — postic forms. 
a Saad advice. Send poem es sien ostage for ap- 
ae ‘Artistic Letter ing. ular Mailing Service 


or postry pubsioters, etc self tits fuction. Versific ation Course, 
teaches correct rhymes, ineters, etc., commplete $2.50. 
a ae ag With Poetry, show: caer 4 of earning money = 
1.25. Patterns For Artistic Thought, many old, 
trange rare poetic forms $1. Figures of Speech, teaches 
effective figurative language, 50c. 


ANTON D. ROMATKA 


25 W. 3rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED PUBLICATION 


Let me re-write your story. | will _—!, publication 
at a minimum of one-half cent a wor 
I will give you a new collaboration course in the writing 
of any one short story. This course will include instruc- 
tions, assignments, plotting, complete rewriting, typing, 
uarantee marketing, and publication of your story. 
pecial collaboration fee for this service course, $15.0! 
oh 1000 words minimum. 
Criticism and reading of script 25 cents per thousand 
words. Minimum fee, $1.00. Special rates on ‘'ghost- 
writing” services. Salable scripts marketed at 10% com- 
mission. Free circulars on request. Act now. 


Continental Writers’ & Speakers’ Bureau 
210 Fifth Ave., New York City 
EDITORIAL ROOMS: 


705 Railway Exchange Building 
Montreal, Canada 
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Dance, 49 West 45th St., New York City. Paul 
R. Milton, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy: 
$2.50 a year. “We use articles on any phase of 
dance profession. But query the editor before 
submitting any material. Photographs, but no 
poetry. We report on manuscripts at once, and 
pay lc a word on publication.” 

Equity Magazine, 45 West 47th St., New York 
City. Alfred Harding, Editor. Monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. Official organ of the Actors’ 
Equity Association and Chorus Equity Association. 
“We use very little fiction. Under present condi- 
tions Equity is hard put to it to include all the 
official information which must be conveyed to its 
members. If occasional articles are accepted they 
must concern the theater and its people. No pho- 
tographs; poetry occasionally. We report on 
manuscripts immediately but do not pay for ma- 
terial.” 





Michigan Farmer, 1632 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. Milton Grinnell, Managing Editor. 
Issued every other Saturday; 5c a copy; $1.00 
for three years. “Our articles deal mostly with 
Michigan agriculture and Michigan farm folks. 
Photographs are used largely for cover purposes. 
Some cartoons and comics. Very little verse ac- 
cepted. We report on manuscripts immediately 
and pay $3.00 a column by 10th of month fol- 
lowing a, 


Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Charles Hampson Grant, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.65 a year. “We 
are interested in vital material on aviation de- 
velopment, that has a popular appeal. Photo- 
graphs. No verse. We pay lc a word, extra for 
photos, on publication.” 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York City. 
James Dalton, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are interested in articles 
on merchandising and service in establishments of 
automobile dealers, independent repairmen and 
automotive jobbers. Preferably 1500 words or less. 
Photographs. No verse. We report promptly and 
pay on acceptance.” 


Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
William J. Trepagnier, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want good tour- 
ing articles, fiction with a strong motoring or auto- 
mobile or travel appeal. Motoring advice. Pic- 
tures—roto-type—of above subjects. Best lengths 
are 1000, 1500, and 2000 words. No verse. We 
report on manuscript on acceptance, and pay 
$15.00, $25.00, $35.00 per article.” 





National Aeronautics, National Aeronautic As- 
sociation, Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 
Charles F. Horner, Editor; H. Latane Lewis II, 
Assistant Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use stories with an aviation 
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background. Humorous stories and articles are 
also used. Length, up to 3000 words. Such mate- 
rial is illustrated by our staff artist. Aviation 
articles, written from a non-technical, human- 
interest angle. Our appeal is chiefly to the gen- 
eral public. Travel articles, personal experience 
stories, etc., are in order. Length up to 2000 
words. Photos of aviation subjects, views taken 
from airplanes. No verse. We report on manu- 
scripts immediately but do not pay for material at 
present.” 





Practical Builder, Industrial Publication, 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. Phil W. Hanna, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “No fictional material 
wanted. Articles desired are those dealing with prac- 
tical ideas in building field, and should be illustrated 
with photos telling the story. Articles are limited to 
300 words, must be concise in style and simple, and 
must be of the how-to-do-it type. Material must be 
correct technically, style being subordinate. Photos are 
paid for at space rate. We report on scripts within 
thirty days, and pay 70c a column inch, on publi- 
cation.” 


Southern Automotive Journal, 1020 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Georgia. Glen F. Stillwell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. ‘“‘We are always in 
need of meaty articles on garage, service station and 
car dealership operation in the southern states, outlining 
methods used to increase business. We are not inter- 
ested in the editorial type of article nor in the long- 
winded dissertation of how a business has grown from 
an alley shop to a fifty thousand dollar structure on 
the avenue. Our readers want to know how other 
southern garagemen have made money rendering cer- 
tain services so that they, too, can do likewise. Articles 
submitted without good human-interest photographs are 
badly handicapped. If the photographs are good, the 
story has an excellent chance of acceptance with us. 
Payment is around one cent a word on publication, 
extra payment for photographs.” 


The Southwestern Baker, 542 M & M Bldg., Houston, 
Texas. Charles N. Tunnell, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We do not want fiction. We want 
only news and bona fide merchandising features of 
Southern bakers. Pays 30c an inch for news; $1 each 
for photos, 20th of month of publication.” 

Tires, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. Jerry 
Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. 
“No fiction. But merchandising articles should be con- 
fined to 1500 words. A magazine for tire dealers and 
service station operators. Photographs bring $2 each. 
No verse. We report on manuscripts within 10 days, 
and we pay Yc a word; 25c type inch for news; 
photographs $2.” 





The Trailer Caravan, C. P. A. Bldg., 2411 Four- 
teenth St., Detroit, Michigan. Ralph G. Hess, Pub- 
lisher and Editor; Edwin Fisher Forbes, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. A 
National magazine treating of the pleasures, problems, 
and promotion of the use of trailer owners, manu- 
facturers and prospective trailer owners. “We use 
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THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO WRITING 
SUCCESS fully explained in my NEW._3-WAY 
PLAN. Write today for free details and a mes- 
sage of interest to all aspiring writers. 

DORIS GARST 
500 Cedar Street Douglas, Wyoming 


Wate MASTERLY 
speak ENGLISH 


correct English with Sherwin Cody’s 
non w invention. No rules to es Like a 
are- 15 min- 
ives you" command_of 
ook, iow You Can 
E gh oy English in 15 Minutes a Day.’ 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF Sreen.tSm 
11810 Searle Bidg., jochester, N. Y. 


POETRY PAYS WELL 


When wisely marketed. Know the money- 
making methods enterprising poets use. 
Write to 
FRANK ENGELS 

139-09 34th Road, Flushing, New York City 

a ———————--— 

SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Sell your short short stories to syndicate markets serving 
over 2000 newspapers. During the past tew months I have 
sold over 20 successive short-shorts of my own to syndicate 
markets. My experience will help you make your stories 
right. The fee is $1 Authors who have sold two or 


more stories to a — syndicate, work handled on 
straight commission basis. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 























Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, N. J. 


ENVELOPES .... for mailing manuscripts flat. 


28 Ib. Glazed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 9% x 12%. 
Return size 9 x 12. 
25 of either size, 65c; 25 of each size, $1.00 
West of the Rockies add 10%. Prices are post-paid. 
Send for our free circular listing other writers’ supplies. 


CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 
“The Author’s Supply House”’ 
4596 Aldine Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 





TYPING 


Manuscripts accurately typed and neatly bound. Stan- 
dard form approved by editors. Good paper and one 
carbon. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ANNIS ADAMS 
1635 R. Street, N. W., 


REJECTED 
SHORT SHORT STORIES 
WANTED AT ONCE 


$10.00 CASH WILL BE PAID FOR EVERY STORY THAT 
SHOWS REAL SALES POSSIBILITIES. MUST BE ana 
a THAT HAVE NEV dag APPEARED IN PRINT. ANY 

ENGTH UP TO 1,200 WORDS 

Send in as many menmacripts as you wish, but each must be 
accompanied by a 50c reading fee. Also, kindly enclose suf- 
ficient return postage, if you want unavailable yarns back. 

FREE—A personal criticism of every story submitted. 

This offer involves no ‘‘strings,’’ no obligations of any sort, 
It’s simply a search for promising new literary material. 
GIFT OFFER—A delightful surprise awaits every writer who 
sends in at least TWO stories and abides by the above require- 


GEORGE POMMER, JR. 
4311 Garfield South Minneapolis, Minn. 





Washington, D. C. 
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IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
FOR WRITERS— 


SEND AT ONCE FOR BULLETIN 5A 


outlining a new strictly Manuscript Report 
and Sales Service. 

Or, better still, send a $1 bill and any short 
story or article manuscript, regardless of 
length, for consideration for my markets, and 
report if not found desirable. ie our story is 
good, I can sell it if it can be sold. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
Huntington, Indiana 
(Formerly of Chicago) 


R. F. D. 7, 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
od 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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PPP II 





UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 


45 WEST 45 NEW YORK CITY 


SPA LDAP LPL ALL Ln al 














THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative re-writing of your stories pave 
the way to SUCCESS for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I have 
Professionally prepared for publication. I revise, polish, 
and give your story new life, interest and appeal. Returned 
to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one dollar per 
thousand words. Minimum fee, two dollars. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Edgerton, Missouri 











SINCERE 


STUDENTS OF WRITING DESIRE 


outspoken comment and careful personal atten- 
tion. Let me demonstrate on a small scale the 
kind of help which has met with such exceptional 
appreciation from novice and professional alike. 
Instruction, consultation, criticism, revision. Rea- 
sonable charges. Marketing service available. 


Specify your needs when inquiring. 


ROBERT L. NEWMAN 
251 West 7Ist Street NEW YORK CITY 








WriTer’s DIGEST 


about two short stories a month, Their length should 
be 1000 to 2000 words, no longer, and serials are 
not desired. The background should be about trailers, 
trailer life, or traveling. We do not encourage authors’ 
art work unless it is exceptionally well drawn. Articles 
are from 500 to 2500 words and should be accounts of 
trips taken in trailers, although any good travel account 
is acceptable; about trailer camps, personalities, associa- 
tions, and progress in the field. Photographs are de- 
sirable. Poetry must deal with trailers, but there is 
little market. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks and pay Yec a word after publication.” 





Laundry Age, 330 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (Mo. 25c.) Appeal is to the large power 
laundry, hotel and institutional laundries. Use 
many illustrated news items on owners, plants, de- 
livery fleets, etc. Advocates laundries maintain- 
ing in connection with their business, departments 
for dry cleaning, carpet cleaning, linen supply. 
Good, practical, “how” articles along this line, 
which discuss such features as operating, methods, 
economy ideas, efficiency systems, advertising and 
selling, record and cost keeping. Limit articles to 
about 1,000 words. Pay 25c per inch for word- 
age, $1.00 plus regular space rates for photos, on 
publication. 

Leghorn World. Waverly, Iowa. (Mo. 10c.) 
Deals exclusively with Leghorn poultry. Single 
photos of individual birds, flock scenes, housing, 
equipment, eggs, human interest, etc. Any size 
print is not too small. Will consider news photos 
if very good and pertinent to this field. Feature 
articles, 400 to not more than 700 words. Word- 
age paid for “by the article at comparatively low 
rate,” photos at a maximum of $1.00 each. Paid 
for on acceptance. 

Montana Banker, Box 1827, Great Falls, Mont. 
(Mo. 25c.) Mostly staff prepared, but do present 
a very limited market for photos and feature arti- 
cles relating to banking, especially as it applies to 
this locality. No rates of payment stated. 

Motor Freight and Commercial Transportation, 
610 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 20c.) 
“A magazine for highway freighters.” Single pho- 
tos of new motor freight terminals, equipment, 
fleets, advertising, etc. Illustrated trade news and 
items. Feature articles, preferably illustrated, 
1,000 to 2,000 words, success stories involving 
new or novel methods, or practical phases of 
motor freight operation, maintenance and repair 
shop ideas. Pay at publication “at rate of basic 
¥%2c per word,” photos at 50c to $1.00 “unless on 
special assignment and then up to $2.00.” 

Motorgram, 8 State Street, Schnectady, N. Y. 
(Mo. 15c.) Organ of the Schnectady Automobile 
Club. Major part of the paper is staff prepared, 
but the editor, Ernest W. Kestner states, “we are 
interested in good photographs of scenic subjects 
which illustrate travel articles; photos illustrating 
motor events, safety or American Automobile As- 
sociation services. Prefer 8x10 glossy prints. 
Rarely buy news items and then only if they relate 
to motoring or travel.” Feature articles of interest 
to motorists, 500 to 1,000 words, with two or 
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three photos. Wordage paid according to value 
but not less than lc per word, photos $3.00 to 
$5.00 and all paid for at publication. 

Motor Magazine, 73 Richmond St., W., Tor- 
onto, Ont. Canada. (6times a year, $1.00) High 
class trade paper, appealing to automobile dealers, 
garages, repair and service organizations, jobbers, 
manufacturers, etc. Illustrated articles of most 
thorough or exhaustive type covering sales and 
service, majority of such being prepared by ex- 
perts. Editor further states, “not a good prospect 
for free-lance material, but would welcome in- 
quiry at any time.” 

Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Mo. free.) The editor advises; “Our 
requirements are so special that we buy practically 
nothing, except the possibility of a shop kink now 
and then.” 

National Motorists, 216-218 Pine Street, San 
Francisco, California. (Mo. 15c.) Photos of in- 
teresting California scenes and tours reached by 
motor. Articles on outdoors, camping, hunting, 
fishing, automotive mechanics, historical spots with 
California background, with adjoining States of 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, etc., permissible. 
Articles to run between 1,500 and 2,000 words. 
Pay on acceptance at Yc per word, $5 per photo. 





Sir: 

Clients are seeking good 15-25 supernatural and 
ghost tales for radio. Must be in proper radio 
script style. Regular run stuff not wanted. Can 
also place a 13 episode 15 minute ghost script 
written around the exploits of a psychic investiga- 
tor. Enclose stamps for return. DAVE LUS- 
TIG, Suite E-25 Yankee Arms, 811 Walton Ave- 
nue, Bronx, N. Y. Formerly production and 
continuity editor Columbus Radio Program Serv- 
ice. Dav J. Lustic. 
Sir: 

The Frank A. Munsey Company, 280 Broadway 
New York, announces the publication of two 
new fiction magazines, one in the detective-mys- 
tery field and the other in the field of variety 
fiction. 

These two magazines, each containing 160 
pages, will be larger in wordage content than any 
other magazine in their respective fields now on 
the market. 

Both magazines are to be published monthly 
at 15c. 

Titles and publication dates are as follows: 
All American Fiction October 7, 1937 
Double Detective Magazine October 14, 1937 

ALBERT J. GIBNEY. 


Sir: 
Have you any record, or any way of ascer- 
taining the whereabouts of L. S. Hutcheson. 
We shall sincerely appreciate it if you can 
give us any information on this writer. 
W. L. Benson, Editor, 
The Home Desirable, 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Ocroser, 1937 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each script up to 
6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 words or 
Fraction of 3000 thereafter; maximum of $6.00, in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years 
of continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 

® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
WIN $$ IN CONTEST! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries andarticles tohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
win your share! 








cents—none free. Order yours NOW an 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 


20 W. Washington Oklah City, Oklah 














Sympathetic typist corrects errors in para- 
graphing, spelling and punctuation for 35c 
1000 words; over 10,000 words, 30c 1000. 


M. E. WILKES 


Rosedale, Meigs, Georgia 
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Technique which does not destroy the writer’s 
originalit y— 
PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION 
and CRITICISM 


Write for Particulars 


Short Story Novel Writing 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Author of “‘How To Revise Your Own Poems” 
Contributor to New Yorker, Nation, Lit. Digest, C. S. Moni- 
5. 0. enr. i 


tor, Sat. Review, Moult’s Best Poems, O. y & O’Brien 
Best Short Stories, Writer, Writer’s Digest, etc. 


Poetry 


6112 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Sir: 

In the September issue of Scribner’s appeared 
the first items of our new filler series. Subsequent 
issues will carry the fillers as a regular feature 
in the back of the book. We will pay $5.00 for 
each of these items we use; and for an idea cov- 
ering a new series (which should include two or 
three starting samples) we will pay $25.00. 

Series already scheduled include: “Grounds for 
Divorce,” absurd and amusing charges accepted 
by the courts as divorce grounds; “Authentic 
Dialogue,” unconsciously funny bits of dialogue 
from books, magazines, movies, plays, or radio 
programs; “The Snob Appeal,” editorial state- 
ments showing definite snobbishness; “Change of 
Name,” any amusing switch of names, by a per- 
son, magazine, movie, etc. 

The chief fault to be found with contributions 
so far is that they are not Scribner material. 
Fillers, like fiction, should be slanted for a maga- 
zine. So please study the tone of Scribner's and 
look over the fillers already published before sub- 
mitting material. We cannot use items which 
have been previously reprinted in other magazines, 
and wherever possible the entire page of a news- 
paper or magazine containing the items should be 
sent. No material can be returned unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Fitter Epitor, Scribner’s Magazine, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sir: 

We are open for practical articles on Sales Man- 
agement containing from 400 to 500 words. 
“Padded” contributions, if accepted, will be ruth- 
lessly edited. Every encouragement will be given 
to writers with ideas, and contributions accepted 
will be paid for at the rate of % cent per word. 

RetTatL WomMEN’s WEAR ASSOCIATION, 
Room 301 Castle Building, 
1401 Stanley St., Montreal. 


Sir: 

The Partisan Review is resuming publication 
in October. The magazine will be devoted to 
fiction, poetry and criticism. Our particular in- 
terest is literary work of an experimental nature. 
We pay for manuscripts on the date of publi- 
cation. 

ParTISAN REVIEW, 
22 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
Sir: 

We are looking for young, experienced pulpa- 
teers in the New York metropolitan area to re- 
write and fictionize given subjects. Rates from 
half a cent a word on publication. 

Justin Mortimer, General Publications, 
C. H. Box 36, Newark, N. J. 
This house unknown to us.—Ed. 
Sir: 

After dabbling around for several years with 

but two publications to my credit, I have finally 


cashed two sizable checks from Household Maga- 
zine. Had I not been an ardent student of 
Writers Dicest I should never have made the 
grade. More power to you! 
Lura Ossorne GAINES, 
Winnett, Montana. 


Sir: 

The Chicago Fiction Guild, now entering its 
fourth year, would like to make itself known to 
more writers who live in Chicago and its suburbs. 

Meetings are held every other Thursday eve- 
ning, at the Hotel Sherman. Writers who belong 
to the group constitute something of a cross- 
section of the American writing field. There are 
those who write for pulp markets, some follow 
the confession field, others write for juvenile pub- 
lications, while still others contribute to the trade 
journals. There is a smattering too, of editors, 
writers agents, and artists. 

Programs consist of speaker meetings and round 
table discussions. ‘The purpose of the gatherings 
is to bring the well-known lone wolf writer into 
contact with other lone wolves, where he can 
talk shop to his heart’s content. 

For further particulars, address: 

Puytuis A. WHITNEY, 
1035 So. 22nd Ave., Bellwood, IIl. 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. F 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover for the November issue on or before 
October 16. Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 











THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB broadens the scope of your 
friendships, gives personal service. Box 670, Seattle, 
Wash. Postage—please. 


TRANSLATIONS — Books, manuscripts all kinds. 
Spanish, French, Portuguese, Italian and German. 
Rates reasonable. Harry W. Pascoe, 1697 Broadway, 
New York City. 





WRITERS, wanting to live in New York, at very low 
cost by assisting operate Co-operative Residence 
for professional men and women. Luxurious old 
mansion, 62 rooms, 16 acres, overlooking Hudson. 
Recreation. Work 20 hours waiting on tables, and 
contribute $4.75 up, weekly, in exchange room, 
board. Work less, contribute little more. Plenty 
of time to write, or seek position. Write Union 
Church, 229 West 48th Street, New York. 





ANYONE WITH LITTLE PLOT OF GROUND—Can 
earn up to $500.00. Spare time. Interesting work. 
poy | brings information. Lightning Speed, Strea- 
tor, ° 





SCREEN WRITERS—New digest of movie plots, in- 
valuable as idea source. Supplies synopsis of all 
latest pictures. Stimulates your imagination; helps 
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you write to sell. Chuck full of facts about story 
buys, producers, plot analysis. Issued bi-weekly. 
Three months’ trial $1.50. Sample, 25c. (Coin). 
Friedman, 1146 Ogden Ave., New York City. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Movies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy-Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION-—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





CAMERA JOURNALIST HEADQUARTERS FOR FIVE 
YEARS—Two-color press cards 25c; “Press” Auto- 
mobile Tags $1.00; Release forms ic each; sample 
copy last year’s Photo-Markets, 10c; latest 7th 
Edition listing 2,000 Markets, 40c. John P. Lyons, 
402-X Evans Building, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL HANDWRITING ANALYSIS, 25c. Char- 
acter, talent. Questions answered. Merriam, 4649 
Woodlawn, Chicago. 


WRITE FOR RADIO—What and how to write, where 
and how to sell, complete instructions together with 
sample script for $1.00 postpaid. Address, Border 
Sales Company, Box 822, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


PROFESSIONAL RESEARCH WORK BY EXPERT— 
Any type—sources guaranteed. Request our reason- 
able rates, estimates. Allied Enterprises, 736 
Western Pacific Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


YOUR ARTICLES SELL QUICKER illustrated with 
clever pen drawings. Stamp brings details, samples. 
Illustrat, Box W-1. 


WANT TO HIDE—Vanish temporarily or permanently, 
so no male or female “‘Gyps,” mean in-laws, grafters, 
golddiggers, ex-love, blackmailers or other pests, or 
pasts could find you? I can hide you so and protect 
you in my Georgia-pine-forest-sanctuary. Absolute 

rivacy. Do as you please; camp, tent, build cabin, 

co chickens, enjoy own garden, winter and sum- 
mer. Brotherly welcome to writers, individualists, 
naturalists, vegetarians, who desire living, close-to- 
nature. My price, all privileges to above individuals, 
is sixty dollars, winter season. Ninety dollars 
yearly. Address your problem in confidence Chief: 
White-Cougar, Jesup, Georgia. 


ROMANCE—ADVENTURE—DETECTIVE! Personal- 
ized Plots—Your Type! $1.00. Will collaborate. 
Max Ottney, Gibsonburg, Ohio. 


ORIGINALITY EXPLAINED—(Copyright 1936). Be 
original and sell your stories. Dime, and stamp. G. 
N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


GRAPHOLOGICAL SERVICE, founded on_ scientific 
principles, is the most accurate method of advising 
you on your personal problems. Write questions con- 
cerning your problems and aptitudes, with pen. One 
Dollar. GRAPHOLOGICAL SERVICE, 618 Avenue 
S, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


100 PLOT OUTLINES of Redbook, American, Cosmo- 
politan stories. $1. Writer’s Clearinghouse, 4 East 
53rd, New York City. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


SPEND YOUR WINTERS IN SUNNY SOUTH—“Little 
Gypsy Camp” has running water, lights, free swim- 
ming and dancing at nearby restaurant. Reason- 
able rates. Pecans, Georgia cane syrup, milk, butter 
and eggs, Georgia-cured peanut hams, convenient. 
Reasonable rates. M. E. Wilkes, Rosedale, Meigs, Ga. 


ONE DOLLAR INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Something 
different in Personal Horoscope interpretations. Send 
stamp for full particulars. Box W-2. 


GAGS, JOKES, GENERAL HUMOR written to order. 
Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens Ave., Chicago. 


11 N. Y. POST PUZZLE SOLUTIONS absolutely FREE. 
Send stamped envelope. Definitions guaranteed cor- 
rect. Box 187, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (bar- 
gains). Catalog 10c. Wanted—Books, courses, type- 
writers. Your literature mailed to writers. I reach 
the majority. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 











WRITE FACT CRIME STORIES FOR PROFIT. Easy 
System only $1.00. Allied Enterprises, 736 Western 
Pacific Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE will bring 
you Clearinghouse bulletin on getting ideas, plotting, 
writing, selling, any one of the following markets: 
Love Pulps, Detective Pulps, Confessions, Movie 
Scenario Originals. Offer made to spread information 
about Clearinghouse. Writers’ Clearinghouse, 4 East 
53rd, New York City. 


POET DESIRES CORRESPONDENTS—Favorite poems, 
dime. H. Barrett, Major, Ky. 








JOIN WRITERS’ CIRCLE—Valuable advantages of- 
fered. Write for free information now. Besner-19. 
30 Church, New York City. 


BRAND-NEW BOOK BARGAINS! Immaculate pub- 
lishers’ overstocks, tremendous reductions. Free 
Catalogues. Bookshop: 850 Longwood Ave., N. Y. C. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. Writers’ Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


BUY FRUIT FARM, amid the quiet hills of Southern 
Indiana. Earl Schaad, Derby, Ind. 


HANDWRITING DELINEATIONS Character Readings, 
from handwriting in ink (in English language). Oc- 
cupations, weaknesses told in detail. My complete 
reading helps you. 50c money returned if dissatisfied. 
C. J. Huddleston, Graphologist, Box 64, Dillwyn, Va. 


PRESS CARDS—Reporters or photographers, 25c. Gen- 
= News, Box 25-A, West Farms Station, New York 
ity. 


BUILD UP your cartoon sales. Use ‘Made to Order’ 
gags by noted gag man. Particulars: send self-ad- 
dressed envelope—Larry Kent, 1337 Grant Avenue, 
New York. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All three for 50c conveniently bound. De- 
tails FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE—Lectro Packard Shavers. Write: 
Giampapa, 35 Chelsea, Boston. 





WRITER—Would be watchman, mountains or country. 
No salary. References. Coppola, 480-7 St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WANTED—Copy of Hills’ “Encyclopedia of Comedy.” 
Good condition. State price. Wayne Nelson, College, 
Middleburg, Vermont. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC COLORING, COPYING. ENLARG- 
ING. High class work by writer. Moderate rates. 
Details and attractive sparetime proposition for 
stamp. Frederick Grant, South Windham, Conn. 





RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime, 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 





THE CYTHEREA CLUB, matrimonial, helps those 
whose opportunities for making congenial contacts 
are limited. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose 
postage. 





GET INTERESTING AND AUTHENTIC INFORMA- 
TION about the Pennsylvania Grade Oil Fields. 
Questions answered in detail, at 50c each or three 
for $1.00, by experienced Driller, Tool-chesser, 4 
builder, Pumper and Roustabout who KNOWS the 
Oil game. H. Bernard Balduris, R. F. D. 1, Little 
Genesee, New York. 





RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED—Script sample page. 
(Copyright 1937). Dime and stamp.—OR “Screen 
Writing Explained.” Script pl Submissi 
methods. (Copyright 1937.) Dime and stamp. G. 
N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 








LIKE TO WRITE?—Earn extra money preparing news- 
paper articles for publishers. Simple, fascinating, 
profitable. Information free. Division 62-A, National 
Press, 3923 West Sixth, Los Angeles, California. 
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“DREAM BOOK” 
Box W-10. 


JOIN RELIABLE WRITERS GROUP. Free discussion; 
valuable connections; opportunities for the un- 
——s, _— Information free, but act quickly. 

ox W-11. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935). G. N. Alworth, 
2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tennessee. 


WANTED—Books on writing. Used. State price. Wil- 
liam Kot, Box 244, Yorkville, Ohio. 


AUTHOR HAS BOOK MS. PRONOUNCED BY DOR- 
RANCE AND COMPANY worth publishing. Will 
share profits with one advancing costs of publication. 
Address: Box 243, Fremont, Nebraska. 


LONESOME? GET “CUPID’S MAIL” (FREE). Pho- 
tos, descriptions of many beautiful ladies who wish 
to marry. Some wealthy. C. Ready, 2149-T. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


WRITERS—yYears of study and investigation have led 
to the discovery of much material valuable to begin- 
ner or professional writers floundering for ideas. 
Write Stanley Stotz, 2422 Glenmary, Louisville, Ky. 


BUILD YOUR OWN—tTravel, work, see the world, de- 
tails $1.00. Voltaire, 220 N. 26, Billings, Montana. 


HUMANITY MAGAZINE, NEW THRILLING Stories, 
Money-making opportunities, copy 10c. VALDES, 
Box 232, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


WRITERS, LET’S START OUR OWN MAGAZINE! 
Learn to write by publishing, seeing your work in 
print and getting it read. All of us can participate in 
the publication of a news-stand-distributed magazine 
at a nominal publishing cost of $7.50 per thousand 
words for your stories or articles, with your royalty 
share from circulation returns. Let’s try. The ven- 
ture has interesting possibilities. You'll get satisfac- 
tion out of it, even if your story or article doesn’t 
take the country by storm. And, maybe it will! 
Will you come along? Write Paul J. Frank, Apt. 7-D, 
95 Christopher Street, New York City. 


NEED CARTOONS OR ILLUSTRATIONS? BURESCH, 
366 Parkfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANT TO BE A WRITER? Newspaper work is an 
easy way to start. Send 20c, stamps or coin, for 
details. Richard Press, Box 15-C, Norton, Va. 


“SHORT CUTS TO EDITORS’ CHECKS,” contains all 
its title implies. Price $1.00, or write for details. 
Bruce Stafford, P. O. Box 876, Santa Monica, Calif. 


CARTOON GAG WRITERS (Beginners — Correct 
marketing procedure will get you real financial re- 
sults. Professional’s method revealed. $1.00. 
Walsh, 1723 West 9th., Los Angeles, Calif. 


“SPANKING CINDERELLA” for MEN ONLY. Burles- 
que flagellation. Privately printed. 40c coin. Tamuh- 
sohd, 1526 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


explains 4000 dreams. 25c. 























POETRY WANTED—For fall publication. Cash prizes. 
Friends, gardens, anti-war. Lura Thomas McNair, 
Jonesboro, N. C. 





WRITERS—the facts from my diary—many subjects— 
hobo, family, army life, work, travel and pleasure. 
10c per (any) day, 50c per (any) seven days or $1.00 
per (any) 15 days. Remit cash or money order. W. 
Boraker, Fort Lyon, Colorado. 





WANT TO GO INTO ADVERTISING? Send 20c, 
stamps or coin, for details. Richard Press, Box 15-B, 
Norton, Va. 





COLLABORATE CONMIGO! Beer and 
Loynez, 645 West 160, New York. 


stories, 





WANTED—Publisher for 8,000-word manuscript “‘Po- 
litical Corruption in Minnesota” dealing with shyster 
politicians in the Legislature. Executives, police 
officials. An authentic, impartial, pure fact article 
written by a man who made the most minute in- 
vestigation the human brain is capable of making. 
Unless you are a TRUE PATRIOT, can deviate 
from the FORMATIVE MIND which afflicts the 
usual run of editors, kindly refrain from interest. 


DIcEST 


Adherents of Communism, Fascism, other forms of 
juvenilism, stay away. 1993 Goodrich Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


ANN WILLIAMS (ADVISER). Five questions and 
birth date. 25c coin. 1100 Narragansett Boulevard, 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 


EASY TO EARN $50.00—$100.00 EXTRA CASH 
monthly during spare time. Operate your own busi- 
ness from home. Write today for free particulars. 
The Dixon Company, Box 776-X, Springfield, Mass. 


TO WHOM IT MAY INTEREST—Complete 1500-word 
description and 6 photos of New London School Dis- 
aster by member of Rescue Squad. $3.00. Pickens 
Moris, 625 E. Erwin St., Tyler, Texas. 


RENO? WELL! FLORIDA? SWELL! Nice ninety- 
day vacation. Separation without sensation. Law and 
information, $1.00, postpaid. Storyteria, Box 228, 
Arcadia, Florida. 


WRITERS—One-hundred words and expressions of old 
Southern Negroes. Send $1.00 money order for list. 
Bess Bartlett, Booneville, Mississippi. 


WRITERS—Want money-making ideas? Read ‘“Amer- 
— Enterprise” —462 Berwick, Easton, Pa. (Sample, 
ic). 


WANT TO BE A NEWSPAPER REPORTER? Send 
20c, stamps or coin, for details. Richard Press, Box 
15-A, Norton, Va. 


PUBLICATION an aid in developing beginners talent. 
Send gt for details new plan. Thomas Wood, Mas- 
sena, N. 


PROSTITUTES’ LINGO—Valuable to writers, 20c. Box 
0-3, Writer’s Digest. 


STRIKING original photo Amelia Earheart, dollar. 
Views Texas school disaster, 25c. Howard Smith, 
Idabel, Oklahoma. 


MEXICAN DIVORCES QUICKLY AND QUIETLY OB- 
TAINED by mail. Box W-4. 


HAVE YOU OLD LETTERS OR DOCUMENTS in your 
attic or barn? I buy the envelopes. Box W-3. 


COOK’S PLOTTO, new $9.00. Family responsibilities 
leave no time for writing. PLOTTO complete with 
key. Celia Barnett, 1645 Grand Concourse, New 
York, New York. 


WRITE AND SELL NEWS STORIES to newspapers. 
Free-Lance Reporter folio $1.00. Dime brings sample 
newspaper list, details and other offers. Hinkle News 
Service, Joplin, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—PLOTTO, with key—$12.00. Plot-Genie 
—$5.00. Box W-3. 


DO YOU NEED BACKGROUND for your yarns? Free- 
Lance writer with access to the magnificent library 
of the Explorers’ Club will supply authentic geo- 
graphical, ethnological, and other information, in- 
cluding tribal customs, habits, dress, characteristics, 
marriage ceremonies, etc., of Eskimos and other 
primitive people. Send $1.00 for answers to four 
questions. B. . M., Room 1008, 521 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 











AMATEURS, TURN PRO! Write articles that sell! 
Information on how I sold five articles, suggestions, 
tips, 25c. R. F. Keeler, 318 15th Avenue, S. E., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—SHORT SHORT GENIE—$3.00. PLOT- 
TO—$7.00. Mrs. H. Mutz, 509 47th Street, Union 
City, New Jersey. 





SYNDICATE YOUR OWN FEATURES—Send 25c coin 
for booklet, “Self-Syndication,” containing complete 
instructions, valuable tips, etc. Paul Hosier, 5311 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 





IT’S NOT LOVE, IT’S LAUGHS WE’RE AFTER! JOIN 
roup of laugh-lovers. Chain-gags, P. O. Box 393, 
iw Haven, Conn. 





RADIO WRITING—Complete instructions including 
script. Ten cents with stamp. M. S. Johnston, 1440 
East 52nd Street, Chicago. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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EXPOSED—Song Writing Secrets. Fame and fortune 
may be yours. Price 50c. Songmaster. 420 W. 79th., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


DO YOU FORGET YOUR FAMILY, RELATIVES AND 
FRIENDS when presents, flowers or cards are in 
order? Our service will keep you reminded of all 
occasions for two dollars a year. Robert Ritchie, 64 
Wall Street, New York City. 


SWAP CORRESPOND. Edna Marsh, Blairsville, Pa. 


WRITER WHO DOCS—M. D. with unique combination 
cilnical and research experience plus 15 years free- 
lancing pulps to Fortune, radio, photography, pub- 
licity, can take few additional clients. Box W-6. 


PLOTTO $9, PLOT GENIE $6. Perfect condition. 
Ralph Hubbard, 8611 Helen Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


FIFTY MARKETS FOR RECIPES, 10c; Writing the 
Limerick, 10c; Analyzing the Humorous Anecdote, 
10c; 400 Synonyms for “Said”, 10c. All four, 20c. 
The Free Lancer, Box 447-D, Narberth, Penna. 


PLOTS—EACH DIFFERENT. Three for a dollar. 
Gloria Hamilton, 310% Montana Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


“MOTHER-IN-LAW”, “SAUSAGES”, “PRESPERA- 
TION”; 3 mighty stories (wows!) 25c, one wow 
10c. Also, the Want Ad that made Johnny famous 
over night, so it might you, 15c. Address: The 
Eye Opener, 511 Richards Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH WITH TYPE- 
WRITER! Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, 
typing manuscripts, etc., 25c (coin) brings full _in- 
formation. ACE TWD-4, 322 Empire Bldg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


MAKE INTERESTING, ATTRACTIVE FRIENDS 
through Southern Introductory Club, Box 406, Ox- 
ford, North Carolina. 


“MONEY FROM THE JUVENILE”—Intelligent in- 
structions complete with markets postpaid, $1. Anne 
Pence Davis, Dayton, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


THINK YOU’RE SMART? Get copies two booklets 
that really make money—and their secret—only 35c. 
Box 353, Fernandina, Florida. 


EXTRA MONEY FROM CROSSWORD PUZZLES. 
00 list of rules. Send stamp. Box 35, Riverside, 
llinois. 








ADLETS—Typewriters: new portables cheap . . . Dol- 
lar quality ribbons 44c ... best platens with instal- 
lation instructions $1.12 . .. parts .. . repairing 
. . - overhauling. Rubber Stamps: 1-line 18c .. . 
additional lines 14c . .. Argus Camera $8.00... 
Plotto, Genie: bought, sold. Stamp, please! .. . 
Wauchula, Sandy Hook, Conn. 


ARE YOU A ROVING WANDERER without perma- 
nent address? Postcard will bring good news. 
Box 91, Station D, New York City. 


WILL TRADE new 7th edition of “Trial and Error,” 
“Murder Manual” for other books of interest to the 
writer. Post Office Box 445, Hornell, N. Y. 





CONTACTS—Most amazing enterprise for spreading 
happiness among congenial people. 2200 worldwide 
members enrolled since 1927. Different from all 
other clubs. Stamp, please. Box 91, Station D, 
New York City. 





SONGWRITERS, MUSICIANS: Neat legible copying 
of manuscripts. Songs; fifty cents each, words 
typed in. Five copies one number, $2.00. Instru- 
mental, orchestration copying, special rates. Please 
send return postage. Belle Schrag, 1711 Lagrange 
St., Toledo, Ohio. 





ACME SERVICE—Western Terms; Modern Slang; 
Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Dont’s; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; How to write: 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; Action Stories; 
Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 10c each; 12 for 
$1. Douglas, Wyoming. 





THINK OF IT! 7 books for $1; never before, never 
again. Poetry With A Punch, Outstanding Poems 
of Today, 20th Century Revelations, Political Wraps, 
Humorous Stories, Rose Bowl of Good Literature, 
Questions and (215) Answers; individual book 25c, 
information 10c, 1937 publications. Regular prices 
these books were 50c and $1 copy.) Address: 
Cream of Good Literature Book Mart, 413 Race St., 
Room 507, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CONTESTING SECRETS—25c coin. Grant Center 


Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 





LADY, TWENTIES, slightly handicapped physically, 
desires correspondents.—Box W-7. 





SPICY NEW PLOTS—Quarter. Replenish your writ- 
ing needs. Short Story Briefs, $1.00. Edna Morton, 
Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, Texas. 





WRITERS ALL REFER to Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
latest edition, Payments arranged 20 months. Write 
for particulars. Box W-9. 





MORMON HISTORY, Utah, authentic information. 
Questions 25c each. Box 206, Ogden, Utah. 


PRICELESS NEW HEALING LITERATURE—10c. 
Unique illustration about resurrection, 15c. Box 
1-E, 3457 Eastchester Road, New York, N. Y. 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 35 PIECES ART PHOTOS, 
girl novelties, French stories. $1.00. Novak, 628 
Montgomery, San Francisco, California. 





SNAPPY ART PHOTOS, RARE BOOKS, NOVELTIES. 
Catalog 10c. Novak, 628 Montgomery Block, San 
Francisco, Calif. 





UNIQUE—ORIGINAL MATERIAL for fessional 
stories. Collected from real life. $1.00 each, cash. 
J. Lee Young, R. 3, Hazlehurst, Misissippi. 


DIME BRINGS COPY 52-PAGE MAGAZINE. Profit- 
able plans, tips, ideas, ——~ opportunities. 
an Buzzer,” 257W North Washington, Tiffin, 

io. 





KNOW WHEREOF THOU SPEAK—Research, Data, 
or information on any subject. Specific, thorough, 
authentic. One Dollar. Elaborated material, rea- 
sonable. Sources quoted by request. Intelligence 
Bureau, Box 1123, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio. 





VACANCY—Don’t let it occur in your life. Have 
friends. Personal Correspondence Club, Box W-8. 





LIBEL—A COMPLETE TREATISE with one hundred 
libelous words and phrases; Analyzing your own 
article; One hundred trite expressions to avoid; 
Reliable Feature Hints; Instructions on preparation 
of copy. Twenty-five cents each or all five for one 
dollar. With orders for complete set received during 
October only, I'll include Polti’s thirty-six Human 
Emotions and the thirty-six Dramatic Situations 
Free. Intelligence Bureau, Box 1123, Station B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Try the Way of Successful Writers 


For more than fifteen years, THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 

COURSE has been giving professional training to really serious 
writers. It seeks as students those who want to write saleable 
fiction, whether for the pales, juveniles, religious, smooth-paper 
or quality magazines. In order to be of wider help to writers, 
whether or not they subscribe for S. T. C. training, a truly 
helpful plan has been worked out. 
_ You may send for a free story analysis. You will be told what 
is good and what is faulty in your story, whether your work 
shows creative ability. You will receive a frank, dependable re- 
port that will give you a clearer and better understanding of 
your work and your equipment as a writer. 





SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street 
Denver, Colo. 

Please send me “‘The Way Past 
the Editor’ and the criticism cou- 
pon. Absolutely no cost or obliga- 
tion to me. 


ADDRESS ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccsescescecseessscssecsesess 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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free circular W-1037, describing my UNITED 
SA ES PLAN is yours for the asking. Ad- 
ress— 


Olis Adelbert K line 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Four THinty:- West THiRTY-Fi Git, STREET 


New York Cif; 


U.S.A. 


“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


COLLABORATE 


If your manuscript is salable in its original version, I imme- 
diately contact Editorial Buyers for you. But if your manu- 
script is not salable as you have written it, and if your 
manuscript shows ssibilities, we go to market via the 
Nathale System of Collaboration. Your manuscript supplies 
the “toe | Idea. Nathale Staff Revisionists supply the tech- 
nique. fanuscripts may be submitted in any form. Only 
your or eg appears as the Author, No courses of instruction 
for sale. hen collaboration begins your manusctint is 
Re-created, Developed, Ghost-written by the Nathale Re- 
visionists. Costs of collaboration are very small, depend 
upon how good or how poor your writings are. But collabo- 
ration will never be advised unless your writings show 
merit. Before spending money anywhere for help of any 
kind, learn the truth, as I see it, about your writings. For 
Reading and Report enclose $1 with each 2,000 words. After 

words enclose $14 regardless of length. No personal 
interviews. 



































MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
and AGENT (Since 1929) 


N. RALPH NATHAL 


Suite 917, Shreve Bldg. San Francisco, California 





National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Gene Hogle, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. No newsstand sale. “We 
do not use fiction. Articles from 1500 to 2000 
words about scenic and historic objectives of in- 
terest to motorists; travelogues; any subjects ap- 
pealing to motorists. Good pictures wanted with 
articles. We prefer articles dealing with the 
Western states. Photographs are used for covers 
and also illustration. No poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay Yc a 
word; maximum for stories, $15.00; photos, 


$5.00 to $10.00 each.” 


The Northwestern Miller, Miller Publishing 
Company 118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. K. Michener, Managing Editor. Issued weekly ; 
10c a copy; $2.00 a year. “In general we are in 
need of technical articles on problems and de- 
velopments in operative milling and cereal chem- 
istry, inspirational articles on the sale of flour and 
feed, and illustrated articles of general feature in- 
terest closely related to the subject of the world’s 
breadstuffs. There are many special departments, 
our needs for which can best be judged by a study 
of the paper. If you are interested, please ask for 
a sample copy. Payment is usually made in the 
month following acceptance, at not less than half 
a cent per word, with extra compensation for 
photographs according to their cost and useful- 
ness.” 


The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, 
118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. C. K. 
Michener, Managing Editor. ‘We are in need of 
technical articles on problems confronting the 
commercial baker in the making and selling of his 
wares, illustrated articles on progressive modern plants, 
accounts of successful attempts by retail bakers to meet 
the housewife’s demand for quality cakes, photographs 
of attractive bakery window displays and descriptions of 
enterprising merchandising methods. Rate of pay- 
ment, up to lc a word, on acceptance.” 





The Office, 377 Broadway, New York City. William 
Schulhof, Editor. Issued monthly. A magazine for 
office managers of large corporations and for dealers 
and distributors of office equipment and commercial 
stationery. Interested in articles up to 1000 words on 
subjects to these two groups. Prefer illustrations. Pays 
Yac to 1Yac a word on acceptance.” 





The Pilot, 1100 Airway, Glendale, California, C. 
A. Zimmerman, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2 a year. “We need informative articles, 1500 to 3000 
words, on aircraft operation, maintenance, etc. Experi- 
ence stories. Photographs with stories. No verse. We 
report on scripts promptly and pay Yac a word on 
publication.” 





Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. Paul Edwards, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2 a year. A Magazine for those who 
travel in trailers. ‘“‘We use stories from 1000 to 8000 
words; Articles on the building and care of trailers. 


Writer’s Digest ie your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
enough. promise only sincere, individual work to make 
~ feel your fees to me were a very good investment; 
honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual 
instruction—no forms, used, no assistants. Besides 
criticism, a ‘“‘one-man”’ intensive four-lesson course of 
instruction is cffered, without set program and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs. Its aim is to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. (No market- 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios.) Back of me are 

years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 




















LEIDOGRAPH, with 1937 Prize 
Program of $100 cash, etc., also particulars of the HELP 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, with 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. Or, send 10c for back number and 
receive current Prize Program. Good, original poems 
wanted. Send postage for return of we Mews oo poems. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


Typing of books, 














: ) stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript ~ with 3 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 


and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25, words, 35c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 
Mimeographing. 

MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


POET Ss ® Send 25c for current issue of KA- 

















THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New Psycholo 
OF Life SY 


Have you unrealized hopes? Are the 
better things of life always just beyond 
your reach? 

Times have changed—but have you? 
Adopt a new psychology of life and 
MASTER YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes 
no greater mental effort to achieve re- 
sults when you know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how, 
~ 3 the use of simple laws, you can ap- 
ply the powers of your mind to bring 
about startling changes in your life. If 

ou are sincere in your desire, write 

or the free Sealed Book. It will point 
out how you may obtain this most help- 
ful information. Address: Scribe p.H.A. 


‘ihe Rostcructans 
-AMORC=- 
SAN JOSE , CALIFORNIA. 
[Perpetuating the Ancient Rosicrucian Secret Teachings } 








Trailer experiences. Short verse. We report imme- 
diately and pay Yec a word to 2c a word, on publi- 
cation.” 


Ullman Feature Service, a syndicate, now lo- 
cated in the Chandler Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
depends upon staff, but does buy a limited amount 
of illustrated feature articles around 1500 words 
on all “subjects for Sunday newspaper sections.” 
Pay on acceptance, “according to it’s worth.” 


Yachting, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. (Mo., 35c). Appeal is to the yachtsman. 
Many single photos of yachting beauty, sail and 
power boats, details of equipment, design, etc. 
Technically accurate, illustrated articles on races, 
cruises, yachting events, various aspects of design 
and equipment, etc. 1c per word, $2.00 to $3.00 
per photo, at publication. 


Youngstown Vindicator, Youngstown, Ohio. A 
daily newspaper, buying feature articles about 
local people doing unusual things in distant or 
nearby places. Features of North-Eastern Ohio 
tie-up. Range from 1000 to 2500 words and 
payment runs 20c per column inch, photos at 


$3.00 each. 


Your Garden and Home, now at 1100 Chester 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. (Mo., 10c). Articles, 
1200 to 1500 words, preferably illustrated, 8x10 
glossy prints, on garden subjects, flower culture, 
landscaping, with Ohio tie-up. 1c per word, $1.00 
to $3.00 per photo, at publication. 


Youth’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Weekly Baptist paper for boys 12 to 
16 years. Photos and short articles on nature, 
science, inventions, biography, history, handicraft, 
camping, outdoor life, slight-of-hand tricks, boy 
accomplishments, boy heroes and any subject of 
interest to boys. Editor states, “brevity in articles 
is especially desired,” rarely buying anything over 
800 words, shorter articles more likely to be ac- 
cepted. Pay at acceptance, $4.50 per 1000 words, 
from 25c to $3.00 per photo, “depending upon 
kind.” 


Dog World, Judy Building, 3323 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. Will Judy, Editor. “We 
can use only expert technical articles with photos 
on dog breeding, such as bloodlines, type, show- 
ing, and grooming. These can be written satis- 
factorily only by experienced breeders of pedi- 
greed dogs. We report on manuscripts within 
48 hours. We pay Ic a word on acceptance.” 


Leisure League of America, Inc., 30 Rocker- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Henry Renouf, 
Editor. “We need manuscripts of 15 to 25,000 
words and illustrations on “how to do” recrea- 
tional, sports and hobby subjects.” 


Pictures to accompany trade journal articles are in more 
demand today than ever before. ost of the magazines 
listed above buy photographs. For a complete directory of 
markets for photographs we recommend ‘“‘The Photo Market 
Guide’’, edited by j<~ P. Lyons, at 50c; or “‘The 1937 
Photo Almanac and Market Guide’’, by S. Falk at $1.00. 
Either may be purchased postpaid from the Writer’s Dicest 
book department. All books sold on a 100% money back 
guarantee. 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOU? 


OU are entirely right in asking “what kind 
of information?’ 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e@ Trade Journal Markets 

e New York Market Letter 
e Literary Prize Contests 

e@ The Writer's Market 

e@ Book Publishers’ Needs 
e Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
_ subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1937 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 


( ) Learning to Write. 

( ) Points About Poetry. 

( ) 12 Cardinal Elements of Short 
Story Writing. 

( ) College Dictionary. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


The Book Publishers 


Prize Contests: 


EVERAL important prize novel compe. 
titions now open, are near their closing 
date. If you have a novel which you 

wish to enter in these contests, you should 
get them in immediately. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little 
Brown and Company, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass., jointly are offering $10,000 as 
a prize for the most absorbing unpublished 
novel submitted in their sixth Atlantic Novel 
Contest. This contest closes on February 1, 
1938, and manuscripts should be between 
50,00 and 200,000 words in length. 

Dodd, Mead and Company, 449 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, in conjunction with Red- 
book Magazine, offer $10,000 plus royalties 
for the best first novel submitted before De- 
cember 1 of this year. Manuscripts must be 
over 50,000 words. Previous winners of this 
Dodd, Mead first novel competition have 
been Martha Ostenso, Mateel Howe Farn- 
ham, L. M. Alexander, and Margaret Flint, 
whose “The Old Ashburn Place” was pub- 
lished last year. 

Dodd, Mead and Company also are run- 
ning a second contest at present, which is for 
a detective story by an author who has not 
previously been published under the Dodd, 
Mead imprint. This contest closes on De- 
cember 31 next. It has been offered once be- 
fore, the winner being Clifford Knight’s 
“The Affair of the Scarlet Crab”, which was 
published early last spring. In this Dodd, 
Mead detective competition the prize offered 
is $1,000 and part of all earnings of the 
novel under their contract. 

Dodd, Mead and Company are also run- 
ning a third competition in which they offer 
a prize of $2,000 plus royalties for the best 
book of fiction or general nature (no poetry 
or juveniles) offered by any American news- 
paper or magazine writer, professionally em- 
ployed as such, whose writing is published in 
the United States or its possession. Satis- 
factory proof of the author’s eligibility under 
the above mentioned conditions will of course 
be required. This contest will close on March 
1, 1938. Manuscripts not less than 70,000 
nor more than 150,000 words will be consid- 
ered. 
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The School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., also offers $1,000 
for the best unpublished book on business 
ethics submitted before December 31, 1937. 


With the publishers now arranging their 
plans and catalogues for their early 1938 
book lists, it is a very good time right now to 
finish up that novel you have in preparation 
and get it out to market! Here’s what some 
of the important publishers are interested in 
at present : 


The MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, one of the largest publishing firms in the 
business, are open to books on every subject 
of human knowledge, and are particularly 
sympathetic to the new writer in nearly every 
field. It is hardly necessary to mention they 
sponsored Margaret Mitchell’s “Gone With 
the Wind”, the Pulitzer Prize Novel, to es- 
tablish that the new and unknown writer 
can be assured, if his material is at all worth 
while, of the most serious consideration from 
this firm. Such names on their fiction list as 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull, Mary Ellen Chase, 
Gladys Hasty Carroll, Winifred Holtby and 
Charles Morgan are indicative of the calibre 
of the novels with which they have been suc- 
cessful. In the field of non-fiction, they have 
been quite successful with books on various 
aspects of science written by the expert for 
the layman. MacMillan has also had one 
of the outstanding poetry lists of the coun- 
try, and in the field of biography, history and 
economics they have many titles which con- 
tinue to sell year after year. Although they 
have done a few shorter novels, they prefer 
their fiction books to be at least 5,500 words 
long. In addition to their general trade pub- 
lications, the MacMillan juvenile, medical, 
college and educational departments are all 
looking for books in their respective fields. 
In general, MacMillan is not interested in 
“cheap” fiction, game or stunt books, collec- 
tions of jingles—but nearly every other kind 
would receive their careful attention. 


Robert M. McBride & Company, 116 
East 16th Street, New York, are interested 
in any kind of better quality fiction, but do 
not overlook the possibilities of mystery or 
romantic stories either. They are also in- 
terested in biographies, history and the fac- 
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Let’ s Talk About 
Your Story 


Os 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How mo | of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 

e work of the Criticism Department of Wrirer’s Dicest 
is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the particular story 
that you send us. These are some of the many points we 
answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

e@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize, and understand? Are the character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine readers 
meet themselves? 

@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 
enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


e Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
that the reader gets his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


@ Has this author native literary talent? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we 
help you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts 
ire, 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 
Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 


Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publish- 
ers and screen agents. Recent sales have been to 
Atlantic, Asia, All-Sto Toronto Star, etc., and to 
many juvenile’ periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, — Typed, Marketed 

Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 


FOUND 


The typist you've been looking for. 30c per thou- 
sand words. Carbon, postage free. Just give me a 
trial and see what good typing will do for your 
material. 


V. GLENN CASNER, 











Repton, Ky. 


WRITING BETTER POETRY 


is a matter of improving your style. The facts 
of style can be learned. Your poems criticized 
at reasonable cost. 


In a misty night of walking 

up and down I look to see 

her for whom I do my walking: 
witch’s eyes, and blue as sea. 

In a witch’s darkness she 

half a dozen girls may be; 

half a dozen times in walking 
terror makes a whirl in me. 


—L. W. F. 


Also a fifteen-lesson course in the technique of verse. 
Reasonable Terms. 


L. W. FEHER 
3367 Milverton Rd., Shaker Heights, Cleveland Ohio 














Directory of Periodicals 


listing all the new as well as 2400 
regular publications, with editorial 
addresses, subscription data, etc. 
Price $1.00. 






Dept. 
wD 








LOST CONTINENT 


The Problem of Lemuria 


Scattered throughout the Pacific Ocean, both above 

low water, there are buildings standing today which, after 
6,000 years, our modern engineers frankly admit they can 
not duplicate. i 
their magnificence? Why is it that such craftsmanship has 
not been perpetuated to this day ere did these lost 
peoples go? How and when will they return? What is 
their destiny? 

For the answers to these Suestions, ord stame for our free 
circular “LEMURIA AND TH DEN RACE”’, Whether 
an amateur or professional ion gg os will want to know 
more of the problem of muria in its relationship to a suc- 
cessful career. No obligation. Address Dept. 10. 


Perfection of Body Brilliance of Mind 
Nobility of Character 
LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


1714 N. 69th St., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 











tual books of a popular appeal. Because it 
is so difficult for any publisher to describe ex- 
actly the type of book wanted, they sug- 
gest that they be given a chance to review 
any well written worthwhile manuscript of 
any category, for a publisher can best tell 
what he wants to publish or does not want 
to publish, when he actualy sees the manu- 
script. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New 
York, are always on the lookout for good 
books of all sorts which, in their opinion, 
have promising sales possibilities. Their spe- 
cial fields are fiction, 30-100,000 words, gen- 
eral literature such as biography, poetry, etc., 
juvenile books, travel, educational and tech- 
nical volumes; also, business, medical, and 
religious books. 

The Pyramid Press, 55 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, is a recently established pub- 
lishing house. At the head of its editorial 
staff is Mr. Paul H. Forman whose latest 
novel, “And Who So Strong,” will be re- 
leased on the New York Market in the near 
future. 

The firm is open for books in the follow- 
ing three categories: Juvenile — fantasies, 
fairy-tales, collected short-stories, western, 
verse, animal stories and drama; fiction- 
novels in the light and more serious vein, ad- 
venture, detective, western and _ historical 
romances ; non-fiction—biographies, autobio- 
graphies, travel political and the like. 

Book lengths should average between 
50,000 and 75,000 words, with reasonable 
allowances according to the manuscript sub- 
mitted. Color work, black and white sketches 
and line drawings will be acceptable in the 
juvenile field. The firm will not attempt to 
limit the amount of wordage in the juvenile 
class to a set figure. It is quality that is de- 
manded and not quantity. 

L. C. Page & Company, 53 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., are looking for well written 
manuscripts in the following categories: 

Adult Fiction: Mystery stories, westerns, 
historical romance, and also novels of con- 
temporary life which have a good “solid” 
background. They are not interested, as a 
rule, in the lighter summer type of fiction 
save as mentioned above. 

Non-Fiction: Almost every type, but they 
especially prefer manuscripts which have 4 
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strong library or educational appeal. They 
want such books as they recently published, 
“Job Hunting and Getting,” by Clark Bel- 
den, “Strange Sea Shells and Their Stories” 
and “My Jungle Trails,” by A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill; to be published—“Foods America Gave 
the World,” by O. W. Barrett. 

They are also open for juveniles with a 
strong library or educational appeal. They 
particularly desire fiction manuscripts for 
boys and girls that have a vocational back- 
ground. Juveniles should run 40,000 words 
and up; adult books, 60,000 words and up. 
They are also especially interested in in- 
spirational and self-help books and those 
with special promoted possibilities. 





Play Markets 


By GeorceE Eric KELTON 


HE Theatre Union, after presenting 

nine plays over a period of four years, 
is closing its doors. Its low prices 

made it impossible to recoup in successful 
periods, the losses sustained at other times. 
It hopes, however, that it has contributed 
something in the way of management and 
content, and that its aim of an inexpensive 
playhouse for the great mass of the people 
will go into the American Theatre tradition. 


Those of you who have submitted play 
manuscripts and received no report on them, 
write to the Theatre Union, 135 W. 45th 
St. N. Y. C., and enclose sufficient postage 
for their return. 


The Broadway Theatre Workshop, a new 
organization with offices located at 26 W. 
47th St., N. Y. C., invites the work of new 
and unproduced playwrights. Mr. Joseph 
Ornato is the guiding light of this group. 

Robert T. Haines is looking for a likely 
script to read with a view toward early 
production on Broadway. Mr. Haines, an 
Equity actor and councilman, has presented 
sketches in vaudeville and plays in stock for 
some years. 

Before submitting your play, write to Mr. 
Haines in c/o Actors Equity, 45 W. 47th 
St., N. Y. C. 

Luther Greene and Kenneth Friede have 
recently joined forces and already have two 
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Do you believe you may have an apti- 
tude for writing that—properly developed and 
trained—would enable you to make money in this 
fascinating work? Why not get the impartial, 
frank opinion of an expert critic? Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test te!ls you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and present 
writing ability. It reveals your power to create 
characters, to understand human motives, etc. 


“T have received the report on my Analysis Test 
and it certainly is a clear and true criticism. You 
have pointed out my weak points to perfection,” 
says Harriette Riley. 


“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder”—‘“the best 
criticism my work has ever had”—‘you hit on my 
weaknesses” —‘“‘none of my teachers in either high 
school or college ever analyzed my work so com- 
pletely”—these are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test, offered without obliga- 
tion by the 


Richard Burton Cownse 
in Or ts WO; bi 


This modern course in Creative Writ- 
ing. includes the Short Story, Article 

riting and Newspaper Features. It 
meets the needs the present-day 
writer and peonpectirs writer. It brings 
to the student the fullness and richness 
of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as 
noted teacher, lecturer, editor, critic 
and author. It gives you a splendid 
personal training and individual coach- 
ing, saves you months of tedious effort, 
shows you how to write stories that sell. 


RESULTS COUNT! 


Many Burton Students are selling their work. One graduate 
recently reported she has sold over 60 stories since finishing 
the Course. The first story, sold by another graduate brought 
$300 from the Woman’s Home Companion. A student 
placed a story with This Week for $200. 


Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test Free 


Take this test—let our critic analyze 
your work, show you your strong 

ints and weaknesses. As ‘The 

ool of Personal Service in Crea- 
tive Writing” we offer this service 
without obligation. No salesman will 
on you. 













RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
1002-7 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and in- 
formation on the Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing. (Print Plainly) 


Name 
ME eh ulation ¢ s:oe4 ease sd Guao nantes ae 
Bs endoe As Siouaa deme a aeeees State 
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My Service Sells 
Film Stories ..... 


It helps you to create salable scenarios 
from your material. 


It aids you in slanting your stories, 
both originals and published, toward 
the screen. 


It sells stories to the screen for both 
the established author and the unknown 
writer. 


My new booklet now available. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 33 











TYPING SERVICE 


Work guaranteed to be neat, accurate and technically rer. 
fect. lite type used. Grammar, punctuation and spelling 


flat. Forty cents per 1,000 words. 15% discount over 10,000. 
Poetry lc per Tine. 
nose VAN SPRIELL 


508 Union Ave., N. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


corrected, if desired, and entire manuscript proof read. Mailed. 














YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field offers Rich Rewards. 
My PERSONAL COACHING COURSE in 
CONTESTING TECHNIQUE will help you 
win. My students have won over $150,000 in 
Prizes. Write NOW for your gift copy of my 
new “RATING CHART” for your entries— 
giving the Ten Cardinal Secrets of Winning. 
It is FREE to readers of WRITER’S DIGEST. 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
6230 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











productions on their schedule for this season. 
The first being “Triple Play,” a comedy by 
Will Ross. 


This producing firm will read manuscripts 
coming from authorized agents to their of- 
fices at 1430 B’way, N. Y. C. 


Another newcomer to enter the producing 
field this season is Mr. J. M. Hyman, who 
has taken offices in the Bush Building, 130 
W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Mr. Hyman is reading manuscripts from 
all sources and is eager to find one worth- 
while producing. 

The deadline for play scripts in the con- 
test jointly sponsored by the WPA Federal 
Theatre Project and the Dramatic Guild, 
and recently announced in the pages of the 
WRITER’s DIcEsT, is now set for October 
31, 1937. The winning script will be pro- 
duced on Broadway by the Federal Theatre 
and its author will be awarded $250.00, the 
cash prize offered by the Dramatists Guild, 
plus $50.00 weekly from the theatre project 
during the run of the play. 





The Writer’s Market 
General, Literary and Fiction Markets 


Chamelon, 121 Edgerton Street, Rochester, New 
York. Rae Beamish, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 30c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want short stories up 
to 3500 words which interpret life and have an 
emphasis on characterization. We want highest 
grade fiction, similar to STORY. We welcome new 
writers and new styles and the proletarian who has 
something to say and can say it well. We do not 
want photographs and no poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and at present are 
not paying for accepted material.” 





Children’s Activities, 1018 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Frances W. Marks, Editor. 
Issued monthly except July and August; 35c a 
copy ; $3.00 a year. ‘‘We want stories of five hun- 
dred to eighteen hundred words about children 
under ten. We want stories and activity material 
as well as handicraft for children. We do not 
want photographs. We accept poetry of twelve 
lines or under for very young children. We re- 
port on manuscripts within one month. Our pay- 
ment rates are Yec a word for prose after publi- 
cation and 15c and 20c a line for poetry. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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BOOK 


After a conscientious survey 
catalogues, 
to its readers. 


WRITER’S DIGEST rec 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


of over a score of publishers’ book 
ds the following books 








GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 

Concise Oxford Dictionary. .... $3.00 
Oxford University Press 

The Correct Word and How to 

eee re 

F. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English. 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus ........ 1 
Peter Mark Roget 

Synonyms and Antonyms....... 2.50 
Roget 

Webster's Dictionary........... 1.25 

Write It Right. ...... 20.00 1.00 

mbrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammer........ 2.00 


Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 


English Language ............ .00 
ames C. Fernald 
eet Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
James C. Fernal 
a Good English......... 2.00 
j. Berg Esenwein 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and punaiee of 
PERO 2.75 
ohn H. Law Ison 
Playwriting for Profit....... ooe ae 
Arthur E. Krows 
Balle Weis cccccccccces soo Se 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio............ . 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
WE THRs csccccccscescss BD 


Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’tsof Radio Writing 1.00 
'y Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing 
Tamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film Stor- 
eee 3.00 
By Frances Marion 


POETRY OR VERSE 
Rhymes and Meters..... eceuwn. ian 


Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
7. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


Points About Poetry........... .50 
Donaid G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The = Market...... cove SOO 
M. Mathieu 
1937 feat ‘Book and Market 
OS eee nese 35 
Photo-Market Guide.. coco oe 
ohn P. Lyons 


Photo Almanac & Market Guide 1.00 


Editor and Publisher Feature 
Syndicate Section .......... 
Editor and Publisher Intl. Year 


Do. bd anv cesses scetucse 2.00 
List of all daily newspapers 
and other valuable data. 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto 
Wm. Wallace Cook 


Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 
Georges Polti 
Plot of the Short Story........ 1.25 


Henry Albert Phillips 


Plots and Personalities......... 1.75 
. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular ees 


Wetted cccccccccccccoccccecs 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
Ai Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for penne 


ae paces nas #6166040 50 
Rossiter Snyder 
rr Dollars a Week with Car 
ee FO 
Paul 1G. * Holt ‘and H. R. Snyder 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
graphs ... sebeeeenese € 
H. Rossiter Snyder 


Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How > Write Short Stories... 2.50 
Ring Lardner 
Short sae | a. seeese Bie 
avid Raffelock 
Narrative Technique........... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Got Fictioneer....... 1.50 
H. Bedford jones 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short — Writing...... --- 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Triel & Error........ seeneeess 3.00 
ack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell.......... 3.00 
Laurence D'Orsay 
Writing for Profit......... seem, Se 
. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 


- 5. Dowst 
Writing the Short Short Stery.. 


1.00 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction..... coe SO 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on rece 
Writing . - 2.50 


Arthur s. "Hoffman ‘ 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing......... 
obinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 5. 
20 Problems of the Fiction Writer 5.00 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. .19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Dictionary of Events..... ponece 25 
Descriptive & Narrative Writing Hy 00 
wrence H. —_ 
Around the Copy Des! 
edill School a _ ee ta 
Freedom ef the Press......... 2.75 
George Seldes 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
r. Harry Soderman 


Magazine Article Writing..... 4.50 
Brennecke 

A, er eee 1.06 

Writing Novels to “2 aad 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The —- of the Novel.... 1.50 
By Carl H. Grabo 

Writing “the Sex Novel......... 1.00 

How to Write Serial Fiction.... 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

OO Eee 2.00 

Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 


Sea and Navy Writer's Guide.... 25¢ 


Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 


Vocabulary Writer's Guide.... 25¢ 


Air Story Writer’s Guide....... 25¢ 

Thesaurus of Slang............ 1.75 
Howard Rose 

The Business of Writing....... 1.00 

red Ziv 

This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 

The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

ween for Fag Writer...... 2.50 

K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business Pub- 
Wemtiems ccccccccccccccccs 
rth 

The Writer’s Book............ 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington 

annting Ye hone Pins veccncesos 1.00 

Varden LaRoe 

The Said Book..... ce tomiuinese 1.50 
All synonyms for “‘said’”’ 

Editer’s Choice ..... jaieesenee 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 

1.00 


Puns—lIst edition.............. 
B. B. Vivian 





john Gallishaw How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- Entries .....ccccccesscccecs 35 
eee 3.50 | The Gag Builder.............. 1.00 
john Gallishaw Don Ulsh 
The Story is the Thing....... 3.50 | Learning to Write............. 1.00 
gnes Parsons Dorothy Hubbard 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose $ 
ND as gas aoe wacyinie 
Address 

City 





Please send me the following books postpaid: 


State.... 
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Writer’s Market | 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 

















Child Study, 221 West 57th Street, New York 
City. “We only accept articles written by author- 
ities and professionals in the field of parent edu- 
cation and child rearing. We do not pay for con- 
tributions.” 





Cue, 6 East 39th Street, New York City. Jesse 
Zunzer, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $2.00 
a year. ‘““‘We want material which covers the stage, 
screen, nightlife entertainment, and general metro- 
politan activity. This is not a fan magazine, but a 
smart publication catering to the better-income, 
more intelligent class of metropolitan readers. We 
want short stories and articles, 1200 to 2000 
words, preferably with a metropolitan back- 
ground; but not necessarily. Articles are con- 
cerned with interesting, unique, odd and different 
metropolitan activities and personalities, not at 
all necessarily of stage or screen. No poetry de- 
sired. We report on manuscripts within a week and 
pay $15 for fiction and articles immediately on 
acceptane.” 





The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Dr. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly; 6c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want 
short stories of 1000 to 1800: words for young 
people of high school and college age. We want 
serials from five to seven chapters long, with inter- 
est-sustaining chapters, 5000 to 8000 words in all. 
Articles should be on social and economic ques- 
tions, religion, school, nature, travel, world. peace, 
biographies, not exceeding 1500 words, that are 
of interests to young people. We use photographs 
of young people, nature and sports for which we 
pay $1.50 to $3.00. We use poetry of four to 
twenty lines. Reports are made on manuscripts 
within thirty days. Our rates are Yc a word for 
prose and 15c a line for poetry; payment is made 
within two months after publication.” 





The Home Friend and Illustrated Mechanics, 
1411 Wyandotte Street Kansas City, Missouri. 
Leona Johnston, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a 
copy; 25c a year. “This is a home magazine for 
residents of small towns. We want stories of 2500 
to 3500 words of the unsophisticated and inspira- 
tional type. We also want short poems of this same 
nature. Articles should be of 2000 to 3000 words, 
accompanied by illustrations, on some topic of 
general interest to both men and women living in 
small towns. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks. We pay Ke to ac a word for prose ; 
50c to $2.00 for photographs accompanying 

60 


articles; 5c to 25c a line for poetry. Payment is 
made the tenth of month following acceptance.” 





Knott Knotes, 222 West 23rd Street, New York 
City. James E. Knott, Editor. Issued monthly; 
$1.00 a year. “This is a house organ of general 
information and amusements for guests in our 
hotels. We want humorous fiction of about 500 
words and short humorous poetry. We pay Ic a 
word upon acceptance.” 





Liberty Magazine, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Fulton Oursler, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
5c a copy. “We want short stories with romantic, 
adventurous and humorous appeal for young 
people, 1000 to 5000 words. Also serials of same 
type of about 42,000 words. We want timely, 
human interest articles of 1000 to 5000 words. 
No photographs and no poetry. We report on 
manuscripts in one or two weeks and pay good 
rates upon acceptance.” 





Real Charm Magazine, 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. A. J. Lockrey, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
fiction material of the true story type, the main 
requirement being that the story should be illus- 
trative of the part played by charm or the devel- 
opment of charm in some woman’s life. Stories 
should be of 1500 to 4500 words. We also want 
articles of 1500 to 2500 words on self-improve- 
ment subjects such as beauty, charm, etiquette, 
career, etc. We report on manuscripts in two to 
three weeks and pay Yec up on publication.” 





Confession and Pulp Markets 


Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York, New York. Charles Ingerman, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year in U. S. A. 
“We want short stories of 2000 words or less 
up to 7000 words or more. Novelettes may be from 
9000 words to 25,000 words; serials from 25,000 
to 75,000 words. We are in constant need of 
strong, dramatic, adult material, with sound char- 
acterization and the ring of reality. Stories must 
deal with some phase of crime, but the hero need 
not necessarily be an agent of the law. We use 
few purely deduction type stories. Occasional true 
fact stories are published. These stories should not 
run longer than 7000 words and the facts must be 
true. We welcome queries. Reports are made on 
manuscripts approximately in two weeks, and we 
Pay on acceptance. 
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G-Men, 22 West 48th Street, New York City. 
Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.20 a year. “We want short stories from 
1000 to 6000 words. We report within two weeks 
and pay lc a word and up on acceptance.” 





Phantom Detective, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want short stories 
with the detective angle of 1000 to 6000 words. 
Reports are made on manuscripts within two weeks 
and we pay lc a word on acceptance.” 





Popular Detective, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Lee Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want detective 
novelettes of 8000 to 10,000 words and shorts of 
1000 to 7000 words. We report within two weeks 
and pay lc a word and up on acceptance.” 





Romantic Stories, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Beatrice Lubitz, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want confession 
stories from 5000 to 6000 words; serials from 
15,000 to 16,000 words and novelettes between 
20,000 to 22,000 words. We report on manuscripts 
within ten days and pay 1¥%c to 2c a word and 
up.” 

Secret Agent X, Periodical House, Inc., 67 
West 44th Street, New York City. Rose Wyn, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We want G-Man, action stories of 5000 
words. We also use an occasional straight detective 
story of 5000 words. We do not want articles, 
poetry or photographs. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay lc a word on accept- 
ance or shortly after.” 








BOOK AUTHORS 


Latest calls from important book publishers are for 
regional, social, and economic studies, fiction or non- 
fiction, and for significant novels. Circulating library 
publishers continue with demand for romantic, detec- 
tive, adventure and western books. In this field, book 
length stories already published as serials or one-shots 
acceptable. Demand for material suited for serialization 
still strong. Two book lengths of my clients appeared in 
magazines last month before book publication. 

By this time LIVE WITH A MAN AND LOVE IT! 
which | sold to Dodd, Mead in April, and on which the 
publishers have asked my advice regarding promotion, 
will be in its third printing, with bookstores featuring it 
from coast to coast. 


1 am particularly interested in seeing book length 
manuscripts, complete or incomplete, by “first book 
authors. Authors of one or more published books 
handled on a 10 per cent basis. 


Whether your book manuscripts are complete or yet in 
outline form, | shall be glad to discuss their possibilities 
with you at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 


WHAT CAN YOU 
WRITE BEST? 


You must determine that before you do 
anything. 

Sixteen first sales | made for as many new 
clients, during the past month, some of these 
sales at better than 3c a word, were all the 
result of my discovering and determining 
what these writers should be doing. | do not 
broadcast indiscriminately every editorial re- 
quest | receive; once | select your most 
logical market | send you only the calls that 
you should be filling until your record of sales 
enables you to branch out. 


If you want the kind of help | have been 
giving my new writers and my professional 
clients, do as they do: Tell me about your- 
self; let me select markets for you; revise as 
| tell you to. The more you tell me about 
yourself, the better will | know what markets 
you are suited for and how to help you reach 
them in the shortest possible time. Once | 
know what you can do best, I'll work with you 
from outline to finished manuscript—and when 
you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, as 
| do for many of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all 
fees. My sales commission is 10%. My rates for per- 
sonal, detailed analysis, suggested revision and ex- 
perienced marketing of your manuscripts are: $1 up 
to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c each. 
No other fees. No "collaborations." Resubmissions 
free—always. The thorough help | give you in outlining 
and revising might be called Collaboration, but comes 
to you at my regular fees. 


Remember that my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writing difficulties familiar 
to me. Send me your best manuscripts now and be 
sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITE FOR CHILDREN! 


BOOKS—SHORT STORIES—RADIO 
Comparatively few know how to 
write for juveniles. To the trained 
writer of children’s stories and non- 
fiction child articles it may prove ex- 
ceptionally profitable. Publishers paid 
me $1000 advance royalty on each of 
my two last ‘‘Oz”’ books—‘‘Laughing 
Dragon of Oz” and ‘Enchanted Prin- 
cess of Oz.” My personal assistance, 
advice and criticism available to lim- 
ited number of writers—beginners or professional. Market 
advice and sales promotion for clients. Write me today. 
f you can write and like children, you can be trained 


for this field. 
FRANK BAUM 
10807 Rochester Ave., Les Angeles, Calif. 
“WIZARD OF OZ" ENTERPRISES 


LET ME TYPE RITE 


your manuscripts. Service includes one copy on 20-Ib. 
Esquire Ripple Bond, one carbon copy, extra first and last 
pages. Corrections in punctuation, spelling, and grammar 
if desired. Rates: 50c to 75c each 1,000 words. Minimum 
$1.00. Pica type. For further information, write to 


KEITH S. PHILLIPS 
3249 N. Carlisle Street 











Philadelphia, Penna. 
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THE STORY'S 
THE THING 


By AGNES PARSONS 
Contains These Selling Aids! 


Fourteen Charts on Creating Characters 
Ten Types of Plot Conflict. 

Fourteen Methods of Selecting Themes. 
Many Charts on Suspense and Interest. 


With explanations on how to profit by 
the technique led, 
Order your copy today of 
THE STORY’S THE THING........cccccces: Postpaid $3.50 
READER-AUDIENCE INTEREST 1.00 
STORY BUILDING GUIDES................ ca 35 


Write for Descriptive Circulars. 
PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 
634 Warner Bros. Theatre Bldg. 
411 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Progress Publishers, 
411 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
I enclose ten cents for one copy of 
WRITER’S REMINDERS 














Ten Detective Aces, Magazine Publishers, Inc., 
67 West 44th Street, New York City. A. A. Wyn, 
Editor; Harry Widmer, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
detective, mystery and crime stories. Short stories 
should be 1500 to 5000 words, novelettes of 10,000 
to 14,000 words. Woman interest is welcome, but 
not required in shorts. However, it is wanted in 
novelettes. We use articles of 1500 words. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks. Our rates 
of payment are lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 





Thrilling Detective, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want novels of 
15,000 to 20,000 words; novelettes of 8,000 to 
10,000 words; shorts of 1000 to 6000 words con- 
cerning detective material. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks. We pay lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 





True, 1501 Broadway, New York City. Lionel 
White, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. ‘‘We 
want fact detective stories of 5000 words. We use 
photographs for which we pay $3.00 on publi- 
cation. We report on manuscripts as soon as possi- 
ble and pay 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 





44 Western Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Ralph Perry, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
novelettes and short stories of the cattle country 
between 1868 and 1892, featuring gunplay. Moti- 
vation, characters, and background authentic to 
the period desired. The length should not be over 
15,000 words. The 5000 word short stories are 
most salable. We use an occasional article of 1500 
words on the above period bought by arrangement 
only. Please query. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 





Women’s Magazines 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy ; $1.00 a year. “We do 
not use fiction material. We want practical, ‘how- 
to’ articles on home and garden subjects. We use 
photographs of 8 x 10 glossy-print, contrasting. We 
publish a small amount of poetry on home and 
garden subjects. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay 2c a word and up, depending 
on quality, on acceptance.” 

The Farmer's Wife Magazine, 55 East 10th 
Street, St. Paul Minnesota. F. W. Beckman, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. 
“The fiction we purchase in the next twelve 
months will be limited to short stories of particu- 
larly good quality. Preference is for stories with 
rural setting, although some others will also be 
purchased. Stories must be wholesome, hopeful in 
tone, suited to family reading. The length should 
be 4500 to 6000 words. Most of our articles are 
staff written, although we purchase some outside 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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material such as travel features and authoritative 
articles on household management and operation. 
We purchase some photographs for illustration, 
and some poems. We report on manuscripts within 
thirty days of receipt. We pay not less than a 
cent a word for prose. Payment is on acceptance.” 





House Beautiful combined with Home and Field, 
572 Madison Avenue, New York City. Kenneth 
Kingsley Stowell, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy ; $3.00 a year. “We want articles on decora- 
tion, architecture and gardening of 1500 to 1800 
words. Also we use good photographs. No poetry. 
Rates of payment vary and are made on publica- 
tion.” 





Mother’s-Home Life, Winona, Minnesota. Dor- 
othy Leicht, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 
25c a year. “We want stories of 2000 to 3000 
words in length and articles of about 750 words. 
We use some poetry. Reports are made on manu- 
scripts once a month and payment is upon publi- 
cation.” 





Pictorial Review combined with Delineator, 
57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City. 
Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “Pictorial Review is always 
in the market for short stories of 3,500 to 5,000 
words; serials of 50,000 words up; and book- 
length novels of 50,000 words suitable for publi- 
cation in a single issue. We use articles of com- 
pelling interest to a nation-wide audience of mil- 
lions. The length should be 1,500 to 4,000 words. 
We publish poems occasionally. We report within 
two weeks and offer highest prices for good work. 
Payment is made upon acceptance.” 





Poetry Markets 


Oregonian Verse, The Oregonian, Portland, 
Oregon. Ethel Romig Fuller, Editor. Issued 
weekly. ‘We use all types of high literary stan- 


dard poems, except the “long” poem, the juvenile, 
or those with morbid or sex themes. All reports 
are prompt and we pay $1.00 per poem on the 
tenth of month following publication.” 





Wings, 939 Woodycrest Avenue, New York, 
New York. Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We do not 
use fiction. Poetry, lyrics preferred; usual limit, 
about 50 lines. Free verse not desired. We use 
reviews of current books of poetry or about 
poetry; limit, 500 words. We report within three 
weeks. Book prizes are given with each issue; 
occasional special cash prizes are also offered.” 





Kaleidograph, 702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas 
Texas. Whitney Montgomery and Vaida Stewart 
Montgomery, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want all kinds anc 
lengths of poems, with a preference for brief, 
rhymed poems. We use photographs of poets for 
page, Kaleidograph Personalities. We report usu- 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 














IT'S EASY 


for me to sell my clients’ stories because each manu- 
script that comes to my office receives my PERSONAL 
ATTENTION. It is treated as an individual problem 
and both the author and I work together on the story 
until it is as good or better than the yarns the editors 
are buying. don’t market any stories until they can 
interest the man behind the checkbook. FREE CIR- 
CULAR EXPLAINS MY MULTIPLE SALES PLAN. 


GEORGE ERIC KELTON 


Fiction and Play Consultant 


Suite 750, 11 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 














Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
ss ou want to make more 

ney —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
cr want to mavens in your present 
position—read “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 2 v 
followed to quickly increase their % 
earnin: we 

It aiceeria 1ins haw 7 can, bya new, practical ss 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one o' ne 
many branchesof ce ge Mad Toread this booklet should 

ove evening we 
Sn pet an adatees yes this free booklet and 
require ements v will be se sent at once. No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 3057 Chicago, Ill. 
Send FREE klet **Success in Savecuswwen! and full 
information. 






Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ally in about two weeks and pay in prizes, monthly 
and quarterly.” 





Stardust, 4707 49th Avenue, N. E., Seattle, 
Washington. Josephine Ingram, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 3c a.copy. “We use poetry up to sixteen 
lines, with preference given shorter poems. We 
report on manuscripts weekly and do not pay for 
them.” 

Plays and Entertainment Material 

Markets 


Bruce Chapman-Jesse Butcher, Inc., 2 West 
45th Street, New York City. Bruce Chapman, 
Editor. “We buy only occasionally free lance 
radio scripts from experienced radio writers.” 








Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. Ivan B. Boyd, 
Editor. ‘““We need one act plays, fifteen to forty- 
five minutes in length: three act plays, two to two 
and one-half hours in length. Also readings, five 
to twelve minutes in length, either humorous or 
dramatic. Monologs are not popular just now, 
and the readings should be mainly in dialogue 
with very little narration and description. Photo- 
graphs from productions of plays are desirable 
but not essential. We buy very little poetry. Re- 
ports are usually within one or two weeks. Rates 
of payment are by contract which vary greatly, 
some flat price, some royalty basis.” 

Peterborough Players, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. Edith Bond Stearns, Producer. “We 
need three act plays, preferably of small cast 
and one or two sets. We only consider well written 
plays worthy of production by the Peterborough 
Players.” 

Gustav Blum, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. “We need full length plays about 115 pages 
suitable for Broadway production. We are inter- 
ested in either comedy or drama, but plays must 
be of exceptional quality of writing. Return 
postage should accompany manuscript. Accepted 
material will be considered with a view to Broad- 
way production as per the regular Dramatists’ 
Guild Basic Minimum Agreement.” 








Play Department New Theatre League, 117 
West 46 Street, New York City. Ben Irwin, Editor. 
“We publish plays in mimeographed and printed 
form for distribution largely to our chain of new 
theatres all over America. Payment is made on 
the basis of royalty collections, and the New 
Theatre League acts as agents for all plays sub- 
mitted. We are interested primarily in plays of 
social content, especially one act plays, suitable 
for production by amateur groups. We especially 
look for peace plays, and plays for trade unions. 
We are especially interested in comedy.” 

Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City.“We are at all times in the market for plays. 
It is necessary for us to charge a reading fee for 


all unsolicited scripts. The charge on short manu- 
scripts (up to 30 pages) is $2.00 each, and longer 
manuscripts (over 30 pages) $4.00 each. This fee 
is in addition to postage or express, and it must be 
remitted at the same time the script is sent and 
must be by check or money order made payable 
to Samuel French. Payment of this fee in no way 
obligates us to send a written criticism, or state 
any reason for refusal in case manuscripts are not 
accepted. If, however, this firm can use any script 
submitted, the reading fee will be refunded. All 
manuscripts are read as a rule within four weeks 
of receipt, and they must include stamps for 
return. Do not send music, photographs, clippings, 
etc., unless requested to do so.” 





The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. L. M. Brings, Editor. 
“We want full length comedies and mysteries, 
for use by amateur groups. Scripts that require 
one setting and have casts that are evenly divided 
between men and women are preferred.” 





The Midwest Play Bureau, 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. “We want plays of significance 
for consideration by the Federal Theatre. We are 
especially interested in plays with a midwestern 
background. Reports on all scripts are made within 
two weeks.” 


British Markets 


Chambers journal, 11 Thistle Street, Edin- 
burgh 2, Scotland. J. Liddle Geddie, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 1 shilling a copy; 14 shillings 6 pence a 
year. ‘“‘We want good short stories of all types and 
humorous short stories from 2000 to 10,000 words. 
We want literary, historical, geographical, indus- 
trial and sporting articles of 1000 to 3000 words. 
No photographs and very short poems. Reports 
are made after about three or four weeks. Payment 
is made on publication.” 





The Bystander, 32-34 St. Bride St., London, 
E. C. 4. R. S. Hooper, Editor. Issued weekly; 1 
shilling a copy. “We want short stories about 
social or sporting events, stage, celebrities and 
humor. These should be approximately 2000 
words. We use snapshots of interesting people and 
arresting camera studies. We pay monthly after 
publication.” 

Daily Express, London, E. C. 4. “We want 
good, short stories of 1000 to 3000 words. We also 
use any article that is really good. News pictures 
are accepted, but no poetry. Rates of payment are 
by arrangement.” 


Every Girl’s Magazine, 5 Wigmore Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1. Kathleen Ferris, Editor. Issued. month- 
ly. ‘““We need articles on handwork, sports for girls, 
careers for girls, books, dressmaking, embroidery, 
knitting, cookery, etc. Articles on any topics of 
interest to girls of fourteen onwards. Length 
should be not more than 1000 words, and when 
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possible, illustrations. We use photographs of inter- 
est to girls. We report on manuscripts after receipt 
as soon as possible. Payment is made upon accept- 
ance.” 

The Grand Magazine, Tower House, Southamp- 
ton Street, London, W. C. 2. England. H. W. 
Leggett, Editor. Issued monthly. “We want short 
stories only, any length up to 10,000 words. Good 
character drawing, substantial plot and high 
standard of writing essential. Stories with Amer- 
ican setting required only if exceptionally clever 
or capable of anglicization. We use verse that is 
fairly sophisticated in lengths up to twelve lines. 
We report within fourteen days after receipt of 
manuscript. Rates of payment vary according to 
value of material, and are made upon acceptance.” 








Passing Show, 92 Long Acre, London, W. C. 2, 
England. W. A. Williamson, Editor. Issued weekly. 
“We want stories of lengths from 1200 to 5000 
words. Article lengths are 1200, 1800 and 3000 
words. Articles must give brand-new information, 
be written from brand-new angles, and be illus- 
trated by first-class photographs. Don’t send ordin- 
ary stuff. We report on manuscripts as soon as 
possible and pay according to merit a week fol- 
lowing publication.” 





Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E. C. 4., 
England. E. V. Knox, Editor. Issued weekly. “We 
want bright amusing articles of about 600 to 800 
words. All ponderous styles are barred, a light 
touch being absolutely necessary; wit is required 
rather than broad humour. We use humorous 
drawings. Payment is made after publication; the 
rates vary.” 





The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W. C. 
1. H. Willson Harris, Editor. Issued weekly. “We 
want short stories and sketches not exceeding 
2000 words in length. Also articles on general 
topics not exceeding 1500 words in length are 
wanted. We use poems of the highest quality only 
and not more than one hundred lines in length. 
Reports are made immediately, and payment is 
made upon publication.” 





The Twenty Story Magazine, 93 Long Acre, 
London, W. C. 2. E. C. Wray, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use fiction material of all types 
from 1000 to 8000 words in length. No articles 
wanted. Payment is made by arrangement.” 





Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Canada. Main Johnson, Thomas J. 
Wheeler, Editors. “We are in the market for 
nothing but top-notch stories. Immediate needs 
are for clever humor, first-class sports stories, ex- 
citing love serials, and very short shorts. Lengths 
required are from 300 to 3000 words; from 4000 
to 6000; and for serials 12,000 to 24,000 words 
divided as follows—5000 to 6000 words in part 
one, and 2000 to 3000 words in succeeding in- 
stallments. We want stories with dramatic plot 
and glamorous settings. We want articles of gen- 





Beginners 


Only 
MK 


n the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable*. You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
This puts me under no obligation. 


NEE es eke wins GOene-n49 is 14 seed ee by aReeia eee 





Address ........ 





Ge cciccscccsces 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on all enrollments. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 























The vacation season is over and 
editors have their sleeves rolled 
up and ready to buy. 


This 1937-1938 season promises 
to be one of the most hectic ever 
known in publishing history. 


New magazines are popping up 
and old ones are folding. It is 
practically impossible for any 
writer to keep in active touch with 
all these changes. 


True, your literary magazines tell 
you the news — after it is several 
weeks old. 


Because | am spending several 
hours of each business day in per- 
sonal contact with editors and 
publishers | get the news of these 
changes long before it can he had 
in print. | am no farther from 
any editorial office in New York 
City than the editor's telephone. 


Yes, | charge a service fee, which 
you will find less expensive, and 
much more effective, than hap- 
hazard submissions by mail. If 
your work shows real promise, | 
will make you a special offer for 
handling everything you write. 


If you can write salable material | 
can sell it. A postal will bring you 
my sales plan. Why not send for 
it NOW? 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East 39th Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 




















WRITER’sS DIGEST 


eral human interest between 1800 to 2500 words, 
A good selection of photographs must accompany 
all articles. We report about two weeks after 
submission. Rates of payment are %c a word 
and up, and are made at end of month following 
acceptance.” 

Wide World Magazine, Town House, South. 
ampton Street, London, W. C. 2. A. H. V. 
Pitt-Kethley, Editor. Issued monthly. “We want 
true stories only of 2000 to 5000 words. We 
want articles dealing with travel, exploration, 
curious manners, customs, etc. These must be 
illustrated with good sets of photos. We report 
usually within three weeks and payment is made 
by arrangement.” 

Woman’s Sphere, Tower House, Southampton 
Street, London, W.C.2. Miss Cecil Mattingly, 
Editor. Issued monthly. “We want short stories 
from 4000 to 6000. These should have love or 
domestic setting. Good atmosphere is essential. 
Shorter stories are considered, providing they are 
sufficiently arresting in plot and treatment. Serials 
of 20,000 to 30,000 words in length with good 
dramatic treatment are required. We use articles 
on any subject of interest to women. Lengths of 
1000 to 2000 words are required. We report as 
soon as possible and payment is made on accept- 
ance.” 

The Boy’s Magazine, 5 Wigmore Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. Clarence H. M. Foster, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Editor. Issued monthly. “We want articles on 
sport, hobbies, handwork, etc., and any topical 
subjects of interest to boys. Length not more 
than 1000 words, preferably shorter, and when 
possible, illustrated. We report as soon as possible 
after receipt. Payment is made upon acceptance.” 

The Windsor Magazine, Warwich House, Salis- 
bury Square, London, E.C.4. Harry Golding, 
Editor. Issued monthly. “We want stories from 
2500 to 8000 words. These must be entirely 
new and hitherto unpublished. Any theme per- 
missible except vulgarity which is at once dis- 
qualified. Articles of 1500 to 3500 words on 
travel, science and timely topics are wanted. These 
must be accompanied by good photographs. We 
report as promptly as possible and payment is 
made upon acceptance.” 

My Weekly, 186 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
“We want short stories of 3000 to 5000 words 
with middle class atmosphere, strong love interest, 
original situations and attractively written. We 
use serial stories of same type of 60,000 word 
length. We report on manuscripts within seven 
to fourteen days. Payment varies and is made 
upon acceptance.” 





Book Publishers 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. H. F. Jenkins, Vice-Presi- 
dent. “Our fiction output varies from good mys- 
tery stories to philosophical novels of high literary 
value. We also consider book-length fiction for 
adults, history, biography, drama, books on do- 
mestic science and the belles-lettres. We also 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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publish juveniles. Payments are always made on 
royalty.” 

Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Arthur Pell, Editor. “We need 
well written manuscripts, good biographies, fiction 
and non-fiction of 60,000 words and up. Also 
needed are popular textbooks. We use photo- 
graphs. Reports are made on manuscripts in two 
to six weeks. Payments are by royalty and are 
paid semi-annually.” 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Howard F. Lowry, Editor. “We 
need all kinds of books except fiction. We re- 
port within two weeks.” 

The Penn Publishing Company, 825 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. F. W. Shoemaker, Edi- 
tor. “We want stories of romance, from 70,000 
words upward. Stories for young people, no less 
than 40,000 words in length and miscellaneous 
books on sports, travel, biography are needed. We 
also use plays in one or three acts for amateur 
production. We report within two weeks and pay 
either royalty or outright purchase for cash.” 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. ‘We need book-length manuscripts only.” 

Stackpole Sons, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. William Soskin, Editor. “We want novels, 
preferably of American background, from 60,000 
to 150,000 words. Submission of manuscripts 
must be previously arranged through correspond- 
ence. We report: on manuscripts within one 
month.” 

The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Gordon J. Laing, 
Editor. “We are chiefly interested in the pub- 
lication of scholarly and scientific journals and 
books.” 

University of Oklahoma Press, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. Joseph A. Brandt, 
Editor. ‘We want non-fiction only for book pub- 
lications. We do not publish poetry. Our prin- 
cipal interest is in the scholarly field of history, 
western history, economic, government, science, 
etc.” 

The Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48th Street, 
New York City. B. W. Huebsch, Editor. “We 
are interested in full length books; biographies, 
science for the educated lay public. Also poetry 
is wanted. We report within three weeks and 
payment is made by royalty.” 

Yale University Press, 143 Elm Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Eugene Davidson, Editor. 
“We are interested in books in all fields of 
biography, history, literature, art, education, 
philosophy, religion, scholarship, and science. We 
use photographs. We report within two or three 
weeks and pay by royalty.” 





Trade Journal Markets 


The American Horologist, 3226 East Colfax 
Avenue, Denver, Colorado. Orville R. Hagans, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We need any material pertaining to horo- 
logy, watch repair service, or unusual creations 











Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


The 
Writer’s Market 


- + « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 
_ This is the sixth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

hy do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us cto send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 

gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 

etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction = 
nn in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
92 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


(C0 Send me postpaid one copy of ‘‘The 1937 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

CO Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 
ag — Market.” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 


RS gv iocncanhessitndieses sey nanoeiReeenee 


My subscription is [] new [J renewal [] extension 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


If you have never had personal, detailed help with 
your writing, or if you are dissatisfied with help in the 
past, it will pay you to write for details of my Per- 
sonal Collaboration Plan. Unexcelled coaching at rates 
available to all. Writers working with me have sold in 
every field of popular literature — books, smooth 
sheets, quality group, pulps, syndicates, juvenile week- 
lies. My methods are adaptable to individual needs. 

Writers have pro- 


MASTER REVISION— nounced my fic- 


tion and article revision unequalled anywhere. Sales 
to Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, This Week, Phy- 
sical Culture prove it. Manuscripts considered for 
revision at $1.00 each up to 10,000 words; $2.00 to 
30,000 words; $5.00 for booklengths. If accepted for 
revision the terms depend on the work necessary. 
Brief but specifically clear criticism for material that 
cannot be salvaged. 


CRITICISM— PLOT OUTLINES— 


For those desiring constructive criticism and sales 
consideration of single manuscripts, the rate is $2.00 
for the first 3,000 words and fifty cents per thousand 
thereafter. Plot outlines and slant suggestions fur- 
nished at $3.00 each for shorts. Submit rough sketch 
of story you have in mind. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Dept. DW, P.O. Box 148 
e . 

Phoenix, Arizona 

New York Representative 
Author of novels, articles and short 
stories praised for their fine crafts- 
manship by editors, reviewers, read- 
ers. Magazine fiction in Thrilling 
Mystery, Astounding Stories, Mod- 
ern Short Story Selections. Watch 
or an unusual yarn in Western 
Story or Pocket Western. 























How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
oe ing, Novel Writing, — 
DR. ESENWEIN Writing, Article riting, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, heade y Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 


courses in English for those who need preliminary 


training. Nearly forty pare of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 

Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large ene catalog giving full 
articulars and sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 


free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write Today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





and happenings in this particular field; also his- 
torical material pertaining to same. We prefer 
short articles not to exceed 750 to 1200 words. 
We use photographs of any subject pertaining 
those things mentioned before. We report on 
manuscripts five days after receipt. We have no 
set rate of payment. Payments are made upon 
acceptance.” 


Babies, 
fait Avenue, 


The Mathews Company, 1221 Beau- 
Detroit, Michigan. Louise Suther- 
land, Editor. Issued monthly. “We use timely, 
authoritative articles by, or interview with, doc- 
tors, pediatricians, and nurses, on the various sub- 
jects of infant care from birth to two years of 
age. Manuscripts should bear the okay of doctor 
or person interviewed. Feeding, sleep, exercise, 
clothing, etc., are type of subjects desired. Some 
shorter features are used, also verse about babies. 
Lengths should be 500 to 1500 words. We use 
some photographs to illustrate articles. We report 
immediately upon receipt of manuscript. Rates of 
payment are lc a word min. Photographs are 
$3.00 to $5.00. We pay after publication.” 


Dairy World, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. E. C. Ackerman, Editor. “We want 
articles on new or remodeled milk plants, unusual 
features, merchandising ideas, improved product, 
etc. Length should be from 500 to 2000 words. 
We use photographs when accompanying articles. 
We report within thirty days. Rates of payment 
are lc a word; $1.00 and up for photos. We pay 
on publication.” 


Down Beat Publishing Co., Inc., 608 South 
Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. Carl Cons, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
one thousand word stories with “taps” and musical 
theme and characterization. We prefer humorous 
treatment. We also want articles on music of 
500 to 2000 words. We report within thirty days, 
and pay lc a word for prose and $1.00 per photo 
on publication.” 


120 S. La Salle Street, 
H. Woodruff, Editor. 


Manufacturers News, 
Chicago, Illinois. Paul 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
do not need fiction material. We are not now 
in the market for outside stuff. Contents are 
largely of an editorial nature, on economics, in- 
dustrial relations, etc.” 


National Safety News, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. Carman T. Fish, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We do not need any fiction. We want 
specific articles on accident prevention methods 
in industr,. Practically all written on assign- 
ment by those experienced in their particular 
fields, however. We use vhotographs. We report 
within two weeks and pav Ic a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Radio Retailing, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. W. MacDonald, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles on 
dealer methods. Photos are essential. We report 
immediately. We pay on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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°“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e A D'Orsay Storyette 


_ The papers are full of the frightful news about the dropping of the bombs in the inter- 
national settlement at Shanghai. On my desk, among correspondence to be answered, is a 
letter from Connaught Road in that theoretically sacred area. Has the young Chinese radio 
operator who sent it to me fallen in that holocaust? Having a good American education, he 
is working with me in the Professional Collaboration Service. So is a young Japanese in 


Manchuko—and perhaps, by one of those miraculous coincidences which ae n in life but 
won't do in fiction, they may meet in armed conflict, and one may kill the othe If I could 
bring them together in my study, they would be friends, for they have the same interests, 


ideals, tastes, and sense of values 
quite possibly writing to a dead 


But this is day-dreaming, and I must answer the letter, 
around you. 


man. My Chinese friend takes my continual counsel, ‘ ‘Write about what's 
He has more to write about now. When he decided to ask me for some advice, he wasn’t 
thinking of the Japanese ; there isn’t a word about them in his long letter, for the storm broke 
after it was mailed. He says he wants to do a rather ambitious story about a Chinese hostess 
in a Shanghai cabaret. Cabaret hostesses in his city are probably nursing the wounded now 
If he does write that story, it will doubtless be very different from the one he originally 
had in mind. 

So it goes, day by day. Letters from every nook and corner 
all parts of the world. Some of them from persons whose names are nationally and inter- 
nationally known.; many from those whose names will, by a reasonable forecast based on their 
ability, promise, and willingness to work, become widely known in the future. In every 
letter, pretty nearly, some human story if one has the perception, sympathy, and experience 
to read between the lines. I often think a man would be a dull clod if he didn’t think this 
work of mine tremendously interesting. For nearly every job I do, every letter I write, 
concerns something vitally important to the client with whom I am dealing 


of this country, and from 


If vou envy the success of the many writers who have emerged from obscurity through 


working with me, don’t be satisfied with mere longing DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


under 3,000 words (in- MISSION TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my 


$3.00 for any manuscript 
cluding ‘“‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents of asking the author to do so 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to My sales office is located in the heart of New 
100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00 York’s publishing district, and my resident represen- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE There is no. other tative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person 
available, or to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc- 


charge of any kind. If a manuscript is 
can be made so by revision, the Service includes AL tions in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 


NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SU B- sonal contact with editors 








INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY Some copies of the last (November, 1936) 
WRITER! issue of “D’ORSAYGRAM,” my little 

Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money 16-page magazine, still available. Con- 

and months, and perhaps years of wasted effort tains some 60,000 words of articles on 

Every writer, whether he works with me or not writing, selling, plotting, et 

should have a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOU1 Ce 

LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and_ it’s FREE ON REQUEST 

FREE on request. (Also gives particulars of my (The next issue will be published about 

Guaranteed Professional Collaboration October 














LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - - - . . - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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TEN MILLION ft 
STORY PLOTS 


all different—can be built with the aid of PLOT GENIE. Endorsed by editors. 
Widely used by successful authors and Motion Picture Studios. Equally valuable 


to the professional or new writer. 


FROM MEN LIKE THESE THE PLOT GENIE 


“Excellent.”’ — George Bernard Shaw is not a magic formula—it is not an 
ve ngenious devi . . R 
- A very ingenior device experiment—it is not a toy. It is a 
Zane Grey eee 
14 scientifically planned and_ executed 

I would recommend this ingen! ¢ 
complete work, without formula that evolves practical plots 


) 
Cseorge Bruce 


which are in line with the popular 
tories i! 
l. Hogan 


/ 


ed 


trend in modern story construction. It 
the greatest aid to prolific writing 
ucation 


Hubbard ver conceived 





This remarkable invention will evolve an unlimited number of com- 
plete plots. It will take any locale, character, or idea and give you 
an outline that will stimulate your tmagination to create a story that 


is “different With it you can check rejected manus« ripts and 


learn their weak points, as GENIE will furnish any combination of 


plot elements 











Genie-Plotted Stories Are Selline You Owe it To Yourself 
PLOT GENIE 


few montn rte! im nd a ma post | 


ard and drop it 
PLO] GENII 


‘5 0 worth 


nformation will be 


vithout charge or obligation 
At itttettet bh tL LLLLiititTiitilti lilt itTitiitirrrrrirerriTryy 
months id THE GAGNON CO., Inc 
s 1541 No. Western Ave., Dept. 600 
of GENIE report Hollywood, Calif 


within thirty days after Please send me full information about how the 
PLOT GENIE can help me to write salable stories 
tted with the GENII Tt € - 


us plac me under o obhgation 


writing class wrot a 








iround a plot f 


























